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NEW CONE OF ENTEMENA 


| THE NET. It! THE SIX NEW CASES IN COL. Il. 
lll VARIANTS IN COLS. IV AND VI. 





A Net Cylinder of Entemena.—By James B. Nigs, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


Owing to the war now raging, a remarkable object of Baby- 
lonian antiquity which, in normal times, would have gone to 
Europe, was brought to the United States and now forms part 
of the Nies collection in Brooklyn, N. Y. 

According to the dealer from whom it was bought, it was 
found by an Arab belonging to a tribe located between Jokha 
and Tello. The same man in 1895 is said to have found the 
famous cone of Entemena published by Thureau-Dangin in 
1898.1 If the word of the dealer is to be accepted, neither the 
cone nor the net cylinder was found at Tello, but between that 
site and Jokha. The ancient names for those places were Lagash 
and Umma. The inscription tells us that a canal named Lum- 
magirnunta, probably the modern Shatt el Hai, formed a bound- 
ary between their territories, separating the fields of the god 
Ningirsu of Lagash from those of the god Shara of Umma, and 
that on the banks of this canal were set up inscriptions, presum- 
ably in the nature of boundary stones, whose purpose it was 
not only to clearly delimit the territories and to state the con- 
ditions upon which peace existed, but also to call down curses 
of the gods on the invader. In the absence of more definite 
knowledge, we may, therefore, say that it is not only possible, 
but probable, that the two inscriptions of Entemena were found 
on, or near, one of the banks of this canal, where 5000 years 
ago they surmounted pillars of brick or stone and constituted 
the NARUA frequently mentioned ir the text.? 

The American cone or cylinder i .uight terra-cotta in color, 
egg-shaped, and hollow, with an open ., at one end forming a lip 
or short neck, and a rounded sur* at the other, covered by 
a design of a net in relief. Its ions are: height 20 em., 
circumference at widest part +0.0 cm., at narrowest ,art, round 


* Déc. en Chaldée, p. xlvii; Rev. d’Assyr. 4. 37 ff., Koénigsinschriften, 
36 ff. 

*L. W. King, in his H'-tory of Sumer and Akkad, 164, rightly conjectures 
that more than one of the so-called cones was written. He thinks they were 
copies of a boundary stone like the ‘Stele of Vultures,’ and were 
in the nature of ‘foundation memorials.’ 


10 JAOS 36. 
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the neck, 19 cm., diameter 15.2 cm., opening at neck 4 cm. It 
consists of a rather granular baked clay and is surrounded by 
a, for the most part, deeply incised, archaic inscription in six 
columns. 

When bought the interior was filled with earth and the 
exterior was covered by an incrustation of salt under which 
was red earth that filled the signs and case-divisions. These 
were removed by soaking in water a few days. Some of the 
salts still remain in the deep numerical signs of col. ii, case 16, 
and cause the uneven appearance of those signs seen in the 
photograph. 

The similarity of this object to a closed net is very striking, 
and the inference that it is meant to represent a mythological 
net is further substantiated by the fact that the SA-SHUSH- 
GAL of the god Enlil is mentioned in col. i, 28-29, and of the 
god Ningirsu toward the end of col. vi. Now SA-SSHUSH-GAL 
means ‘a great covering net’ such as the gods were said to 
throw over their enemies so as, presumably by drawing the cord 
strung through the edges, to enclose them. Such a net, filled with 
the enemies of Lagash being clubbed to death by Ningirsu, may 
be seen on the ‘Stele of Vultures,’ Déc. pl. 4 bis, which men- 
tions no less than five deities who wield this formidable covering 
net, Enlil, Enki, Enzu, Babbar and Ninharsag.* 

If it is conceded that this cylinder represents a drawn, divine 
net, then the interesting conclusions follow: Ist, that it was the 
intention of Entemena to write the inscription round a formid- 
able weapon of divine punishment as a warning to his foes that 
a transgression of the treaty would bring down the wrath of 
the god, and as an assurance of divine protection to his followers. 
2d. As this is the oldest cylinder known the symbolism involved 
offers an explanation for the adoption by the Babylonians of 
so remarkable a form as a cylinder upon which to record 
important documents of history. In later times when the 
significance of the form was lost, the traditional use still per- 
sisted and gave rise to a great variety of shapes, such as octagons, 
hexagons, squares and barrels. 

Perhaps the most interesting fact about this cylinder is 
that it adds to the well known text of Thureau-Dangin six new 


*On the metaphor of the net among the primitive Sumerians, see L. W. 
King, Sumer and Akkad, 132. 
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eases, containing ten lines, in the second column of the inscrip- 
tion (see cut), where it treats events in the reign of Eannatum ; 
GAN ‘NIN-GIR-SU-KA ES + USU + MAS SU-GAR GUB ID- 
GIS-CH*-SO MU-KID GAN LUGAL NU-TUK NI-GIN: ‘The 
field of the God Ningirsu, containing 3314 (BUR), he left on 
the side of Umma; he ordered that the royal field be not taken.’ 
SU-GAR GUB could be transliterated SU-NIG-GIN with some 
such meaning as ‘surround’ or ‘comprise,’ in which case BUR 
must be supplied after the numeral. 

The new matter given above will be better understood by a 
brief review of the context. Entemena, before recording his 
own achievements, briefly reviews the earlier history of the rela- 
tions of Lagash and Umma. It seems that, before the time of 
his uncle Eannatum, there had been strife between the cities, 
both of which acknowledged, as their overlord, Mesilim, the 
King of Kish. That monarch apparently intervened and set up 
a boundary-stone to delimit the fields of the two cities. 

During the patesiat of Eannatum, a patesi of Umma, named 
Ush, insolently removed the boundary-stone and invaded the 
territory of Lagash. Upon this Lagash made war on Umma and 
was victorious. Ush was killed, or fled, and a new patesi of 
Umma, Enakalli, took his place. With him Eannatum made a 
treaty in which the boundary was defined. It was to be a canal 
extending from the Euphrates to Guedin. Then follows the 
new part.of the inscription given above. Several variants also 
are to be noted, as follows: 

After col. iv, case 34 (corresponding to SAKI, col. iv, case 5) 
GU “IDIGNA-SC GAL-LA GU-GU GIR-SU*-KA is omitted; 
but after col. iv, case 35 (corresponding to SAKI, col. iv, case 8) 
insert 4EN-LIL-LA “4EN-KI-KA before 4NIN-HAR-SAG-KA. 
The only other variant is found in col. vi, last case, where we 
read HA-NI-GAZ-E instead of HA-NI-GAZ-LID + SA(G)-GI. 

In conclusion it should be said that in addition to these vari- 
ants a number of signs which Thureau-Dangin restored in his 
text have been verified and found correct by means of this much 
better preserved cylinder. 





Critical Notes Upon the Epic of Paradise—By S. Lanepon, 
Shillito Reader of Assyriology in the University of Oxford. 


Earlier pages of this volume of the JourRNAL contain articles 
by Professors Prince and Jastrow upon my recent volume, ‘The 
Sumerian Epic of Paradise, the Flood and the Fall of Man,’ 
in which they put forward many criticisms that deserve a 
detailed examination. A discussion of a document of such fun- 
damental importance, to be of definite value, must be based 
upon a correct text and I shall first of all give the corrections 
to the editio princeps which I have been able to make. A French 
edition containing my final text and translation should be issued 
from the press of E. Leroux, Paris, very soon. But the unfortu- 
nate state of affairs in Europe may delay this volume many 
months. In the meantime hasty conclusions and other misunder- 
standings based upon the long silence of the author are certain 
to continue until that volume appears. This article is, therefore, 
issued as the forerunner of my completed studies. 

First of all let us establish our text, which I have now done 
from the tablet itself. In the first edition the author was forced 
tc depend for more than three-fourths of the tablet upon photo- 
graphs and this was a labour which tried the eyes in a way 
which he will not soon forget. Signs which appeared faintly 
on the photograph are now perfectly legible on the tablet. The 
signs appear ‘warmer’ on the clay tablet and their identi- 
fications are soon the result of mental suggestions in the mind 
of the Assyriologist. With the tablet itself in my hand most of 
the epigraphical difficulties vanished and with them many of 
the false interpretations. 

Col. I 17; the last sign is zu not ba. Zu ‘to know’ has 
here the obscene sense of ‘cohabit,’ and the line is clear. 

Col. I 18; the first sign is DUN, SUL, which denotes an ani- 
mal of the bovine class and is rendered zebu by the author for 
reasons given in his Archives of Drehem. The line should be 
rendered, ‘The zebu as it fed on grain (the dog) did not. . . 
The last sign of this line is not ba and probably not zu. 

Col. 119; nu-mu-un su dim ur-ra . . . su is here the root 
su-g = ‘increase,’ see Sum. Gr. 241 su 2) and 243 sug 10). 
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Also Babyloniaca VI 46. The word occurs in nu-mu-un-si- 
ga-mu, ‘My grown-up offspring,’ a title of Tammuz, CT. 15, 
19, ll. 4, 6, 8, 10, 12. Note also SE (su-uwg) = rabi, ‘to grow 
up,’ tarbitu ‘education,’ and the form sud=in Sum. Gr. 
242, sud 4). 

The line should be rendered, ‘The growing offspring, the 
fondling of the lap. . .’ 

Col. I 28; the third sign has no gunification; what I took 
for gunification are only scratches after the sign. The sign 
is zag and recurs in I 30 and Rev. III 51, where it has the 
same form; also Rev. III 40 contains this sign. Zag = piristu, 
nimeku, ‘wisdom,’ see II R. 54 G 66 and VR. 29 No. 2. 23. A 
derived sense is zag —=rému ‘mercy,’ and that is most likely 
the sense here. The line should be rendered, ‘A prince his 
merey withheld not.’ 

Col. I 30; zag eri-ka i-lu* nu-mu-ni-bi, ‘In the sanctuary of 
the city ‘‘alas!’’ they said not.’ The line refers to the mourn- 
ful lamentations so characteristic of Sumerian religion. 

Col. I 32; at the end, zu. 

Col. II 10; read st for e. The line is obscure. 

Col. II 16; read a-Sag a-gar ab-sim-a-ni Se-mu-na . . ., ‘The 
fields and meadows their vegetation (yielded in abundance) ’. 

Col. II 31;. the sign after ge is za, which simplifies matters 
and avoids the difficulty which I had laboured with in explain- 
ing the statement that Enki is the father of Damgalnunna. The 
line means, ‘Enki at the side of (za < zag) Damgalnunna 
uttered his command.’ 

Col. III 4; at the end read nu-mu-un su-ub-bi, ‘the sinless 
seed.’ Same correction in III 5, 7, 8, 24, 25. 

Col. III 12; read gibil (or izt)-im-ma-an-su-ub. The passage 
is obscure. Same correction, line 32. 

Col. III 27; at end read su-ub-bu-ma-ni. Also line 28. 

These two lines should be rendered: 


‘This pious son of man whom he has declared pure, 
O Ninkurra, this pious son of man whom he has declared 
pure.’ 


III 42; read gi-ga-ra-ab-dig. 


So read, not KU. 
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REVERSE 

I have been able to read more signs in the damaged spot at 
the beginning, but they are of no consequence to the interpre- 
tation. 

I 36; at the end read si-si for mal-e. This fortunately proves 
my rendering to be correct. si-si is one of the ordinary roots 
(reduplicated) for ‘to fix, stand.” See Sum. Gr. 238 si 9). 

I 39; read sukkal-na, ‘To his messenger he said, ‘‘Open the 
door, open the door.’’’ Enki’s attendant is here represented as 
opening the door for Tagtug. 

I 41; the sign after HUL is RIM and HUL-RIM is probably 
the Sumerian word for a plant, as in Cuneiform Texts of the 
British Museum, 23. 39.1; Maklu V 13. 19 ete. 

I 42; the first sign is certainly not SAM as my critics read. 
It has not the least resemblance to this sign in the epigraphy of 
the period. The most likely identification is a1 (Thureau-Dan- 
gin, REC. 314). The line remains obscure. 

I 48; read si-gi for 21. The rendering is correct. 

II 17. After ZI the signs have now entirely disappeared. 
li-bé-sé is perhaps correct but the photograph remains the only 
evidence. 

II 20; read u-RIM not wi-gis. The text has the ideogram for 
the plant swpalu, suplu, which has not been explained.’ 

III 34; read [lugal-mu] (%)-am-‘ga-ru mu-na-ab-bi. ‘My 
king as to the cassia commanded, ‘‘He shall pluck, he shall 
eat.’’’ 

The sign bi is doubtful and faint but bi is demanded by the 
sense, for the forbidden plant is first mentioned in line 36. I 
misread the last sign of line 36 and hence erroneously identi- 
fied the cassia with the plant which caused the Fall of Man. In 
fact the text mentions eight plants which man may eat from in 
the garden and curiously enough there are also eight divine 
genii sent to aid mankind after his loss of Paradise. 

Line 36 of Rev. II should be read; “%en-ki % nam-bi 
bé-in-tar Sab-ba ba-ni-in-sig, ‘Enki the plant, whose fate he 
had determined, therein placed.’ The last sign is sig — Sakanu, 


supalu is a synonym of lardu and arantu, ‘nard,’ an aromatic and 
medicinal plant, Meissner, Supplement, pl. 8, 1. 24. The word appears as 
suplu in CT. 11. 45 a. 24, and is probably connected with Syriac Jebbeletha 
*nard.’ 
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Meissner, SAI. 29, 59 and Sum. Gr. 238 sig 9). The same 
root appears as sig = band, IV R.5 a3; SBP. 300, 18; II R. 
23 k 9; Ebeling, KTA. No. 4, 2 and Rev. 20. Also Clay, Mis- 
cel. 4 II 7 si-st = band, ‘build.’ 

Thus it is Enki who brought about the loss of eternal life by 
placing a tree in the garden. The text does not mention his 
having forbidden it and that is precisely the point of the the- 
ologians who attributed the Fall of Man to the jealousy of 
Enki as in the Adapa myth. Tagtug was not to know that loss 
of eternal life would follow upon his eating from this unnamed 
tree. But Ninharsag foresees the result at once and hence pro- 
nounces the curse. The text also does not state that Tagtug 
ate of this plant but that is the obvious inference. Unfortu- 
nately texts of this kind are so abbreviated in detail that the suc- 
cession of ideas baffles the decipherer for many hours. This 
account of the Fall of Man, through his innocently eating from 
the fated and unnamed plant placed in the garden by the jealous 
water god, is purposely abbreviated by the schoolmen; that 
indescribable disaster of ‘:umanity formed a subject whose 
details were apparently too painful to be dwelt upon. In any 
ease the curse by the mother goddess follows: 


‘The face of life until? he dies not shall he see.’ 


Man loses here the longevity and perfect health of the pre-dilu- 
vian age. That is the plain statement of our text, and it is 
apparently the result of eating from a plant.* My previous error 








* Professor Prince asserts that en-na means ‘at the time when.’ The 
only known meaning of en-na, en-e, en, is ‘until,’ see Sum. Gr. § 236. It 
never has the meaning assigned to it in Prince’s translation. The word 
for ‘when’ is ud, ud-da, see Sum. Gr. § 221. The same sense always 
adheres to en-na even when it is employed as a preposition. Note en-ée, 
‘until when,’ Zimmern, Kultlieder 179, 1; en-na iti ab-é-a, ‘Until the 
month Abea,’ unpublished Larsa tablet. Note ena, una — gattu, ‘dura- 
tion,’ in gig-t-na = ina gat méasi, ‘during the night’; ud-i-ne — ina Sat 
ami, ‘during the day’; Gudea, Cyl. A. 8. 2. e-ne-ra=—ana Satti, ‘until 
the fulness,’ i. e., ‘forever,’ VR. 62 a 60. 

*The Fall might also be the final penalty for the sin which brought on 
the Flood, mentioned in Obv. II 27. If we place that construction upon 
the contents of the passage then the sin of mankind in failing to show 
the proper respect to the gods brought about not only the end of Paradise 
by the Flood but also the loss of perfect health and longevity. In view 
of the fact that the curse of Ninharsag bringing about the Fall follows 
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lay not in my main inference. The legend of the Fall of Man was 
obvious from the time when I first gave out my interpretation. 
The error consisted in failing to see traces of the name of the 
god Enki at the beginning of line 36 and hence I missed the 
true motif behind the Nippurian version. Here again Enki’s 
jealousy is the theme of the theologians but they treat it almost 
as a mystic doctrine, too disagreéable to be discussed at length. 
The legend passes now to the more agreeable task of relating 
the creation of the eight divine patrons of fallen humanity. 

II 40, 42 read lul-a, ‘with woeful ery.’ 

II 44. The sign after md may possibly be a and not the two 
strokes for ‘two.’ Repeated examination fails to decide the 
matter. a makes better sense for there is no previous mention 
of a female companion of Tagtug. The remainder of the line 
is correctly copied and the interpretation is correct. Read 
perhaps uru-md-a ‘in my city.’ The reading ‘two creatures’ 
is, however, more probable. 

At the top of Col. III I have deciphered more signs but the 
interpretation is not advanced. 

III 20; read ma for ra. Also 1. 22. 

IIT 25; the signs before mu are extremely uncertain. 

III 40; read zag-mu, ‘my intelligence.’ Line 41 is now clear. 
The god who sends wisdom is En-zag = Nebo Sa nimeki, and 
line 41 has the variant and longer epithet En-zdg-aga, ‘Lord 
who exercises intelligence,’ a title of Nebo. 

III 42; read tu-ne-en-na-ds gar-ra- [en-na-a3]. My rendering 
is correct. 

These textual criticisms ensure my original interpreta- 
tion. The tablet contains a description of Paradise, the ejec- 
tion of mankind by a Flood, the deliverance of a pious man 
Tagtug who became a gardener and receives instructions as to 
which plants he shall eat. Enki out of jealousy plans to deprive 
him of immortality by placing a fated plant in the garden. 
After the ejection from Paradise and the loss of perpetual good 
health the gods send eight divine patrons to aid man in his 
struggle for existence. 


upon a list of medicinal plants which he is permitted to eat and one 
fateful plant of which there is no further description makes the inference 
wellnigh certain that the Fall is to be attributed to the eating of this 
plant purposely placed in the garden by the jealous god Enki. 
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The revised text of Rev. III 40 f. contains a clear reference 
to the moral degeneration of man. Here the gods send a divine 
patron Enzagaga to aid the weakened intelligence of mankind. 
Scheil in his brilliant critique of the passage before the French 
Academy (Comptes rendus for December, 1915) divined a ref- 
erence to the moral fall of man in this line. This confirms my 
interpretation of Obv. II 27 and proves that my critics were 
entirely in error in their attempts to place an unnatural exegesis 
upon this line. The deity created to protect mankind against 
his moral and intellectual depravity is a form of Nebo, patron 
deity of Dilmun. : 

The text is not an incantation. The scribe himself adds the 
note zag-sal, the standard description of epical poetry. Nor do 
the contents suggest any magical rites. It is also not a ‘ritual 
tendency’ composition. The ritualistic liturgies are marked 
by refrains and successions of melodies, and these are entirely 
absent here. The tablet is epical in nature and its contents are 
not so obscure as to leave any doubt about the major facts. We 
have here the Sumerian epic of Paradise and the theological 
explanation of the Fall of Man. 

I should like to dispute with my critics at greater length but 
other work is pressing. Only on one point will I enter a vig- 
orous objection to Prince’s interpretation of the opening line. 
He has misunderstood me and neglected to read my note on 
page 70 n. 1. e-ne-ba-am contains the verb e-ne = saldlu ‘to 
lie down.’ ba-am is the postfixed element ba to denote a relative 
phrase, strengthened by the emphatic am. I never said that ba 
means ‘to lie down, to sleep.’ Prince’s rendering, which sees 
in ba the verb, is hardly correct. I also call my critic’s attention 
to his statement about Tag-tug. The sign here is tug not ku; 
ku has only one interior stroke not two as in this text. Tag-tug 
or tag-dir are the only probabilities. My critics also adhere to 
the false reading of the name of the Sumerian survivor of the 
Flood. The new text published by myself has clearly Zi-ud 
sud-du and the name which has survived in Lucian shows also 
that this was the original pronunciation. 





The Bones of the Paschal Lamb.—By JvuLiAN MorGENSTERN, 
Professor in Hebrew Union College, Cincinnati. 


‘A bone in it ye shall not break.”* The Priestly legislation 
in Exod. 12 makes this provision for the Paschal lamb. Num. 
9. 12 repeats the prescription. This paper will discuss the prob- 
able origin and significance of this rite. 

Various hypotheses have been advanced, by Robertson Smith 
and others. None, however, has the slightest probability or is 
supported by valid evidence, other than that presented by 
Kohler.?, Comparing the statement of John 19. 33-36, that none 
of the bones of Jesus were broken, with two modern instances, 
recorded by Curtiss, of the bones of the sacrifice remaining 
unbroken, and then citing several cases from comparative 
mythology of animals being eaten, but their bones being care- 
fully preserved, flesh being then brought back upon them and the 
animal thus restored to life, Kohler has suggested that the pro- 
hibition of breaking the bones of the Paschal lamb points to the 
belief in its subsequent resurrection and reincarnation. 

That this belief and practice are cherished by primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world, particularly those still living 
upon the hunting and fishing planes of civilization, is abund- 
antly attested. Manifold evidence proves this belief and prac- 
tice current in early Semitic life, particularly in the nomad 
state, and thereby confirms Kohler’s hypothesis. 

The Testament of Abraham makes Sarah say,* ‘When you 
slaughtered the perfect calf and served up a meal to them (the 
three angels), the flesh having been eaten, the calf rose again 
and sucked its mother in joy.’ Kohler has compared this tradi- 
tion with that of Ezra’s ass, recorded in Sura 2. 261, the bones 
of which, after having lain for one hundred years, were reclothed 
with flesh and restored to life. Damiri gives this tradition in 
full. ‘When ‘Uzair was freed from Babylon he journeyed on 





* Exod. 12. 46. 
* Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 13. 153f.; ef. JQR (old series), 5. 419. 
* Recension A, 6 (ed. Barnes, 1892), 83. 
*Haydt al-Hayawdaén, under Al-Himéar al-Ahli, near end of first half; 
translated by Jayakar, 1. 550f. 
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his ass. . . . He passed by a village in which he saw no 
person. . . . He said, ‘‘How will God revive this after its 
death?’’, out of wonder and not from any doubt of the resur- 
rection. As-Suddi states that God revived ‘Uzair and said to 
him, ‘‘Look at your ass; it is dead and its bones have become 
old and worn out.’’ God next sent a wind which brought the 
bones of the ass from every plain and mountain whither the 
birds and beasts had carried them; they became united and 
joined with one another while he was looking on; it thus 
became an ass of bones without flesh or blood; the bones were 
then covered with flesh and blood, and it became an ass without 
life; an angel then came and blew into the nostril of the ass, 
upon which it rose up and brayed.’ 

Practically the same tradition, applied however to Jeremiah 
and his ass, is also recorded by Damiri.’ The conclusion gives 
a slightly varying account of the reincarnation of the ass. 
‘When a hundred years had passed, God revived of Jeremiah his 
eyes, while the rest of his body remained dead; after that he 
revived his body while he was looking at it. Jeremiah then 
looked at his ass and found its bones lying separate and scattered, 
white and shining; he next heard a voice from heaven saying, 
’? whereupon 


“*O ye old bones, God orders you to collect together, 
they urfited one with another and joined one with another. The 
voice was then heard to say, ‘‘God orders you to clothe your- 
selves with flesh and skin,’’ which happened accordingly. Then 


9? 


the voice said, ‘‘God orders you to become alive,’’ upon which 
the ass arose and brayed.’ 

A rather late Midrash® recounts the following narrative: 
‘They went a little further along the road. God appointed for 
them two stags. Moses said to the old man, ‘‘Go, fetch us one 
of the stags.’’ The old man said to Moses, ‘‘Am I a fool that I 
should go to the stags? Is there anything swifter than the stag?”’ 
Moses said to him, ‘‘Take the staff in thy hand and point it 
towards them.’’ He took the staff and showed it to them, and they 
were not able to move from their place. Immediately Moses 
took and slaughtered them and prepared a roast. Moses said 
to the old man, ‘‘Be careful not to break any of the bones.’’ 
When they had eaten and drunk and put aside some of the 








5 Ibid. 
® Ma‘aseh ‘al Dor Ha‘ asiri, ed. Kraus, in Haggoren, 8. 22. 
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flesh, Moses placed bone to its bone. Then he took the staff and 
laid it upon them and prayed a complete prayer before his Maker. 
Thereupon God made the stags live and they stood upon their 
feet. Moses said to the old man, ‘‘I adjure thee by Him who 
revived the stags when they had neither flesh nor sinews,’’ ete.’ 

Likewise one of the stories collected by Prym and Socin’ tells 
that after the hero had been dead for ten years, his widely- 
scattered bones were collected by the wolves and sprinkled with 
the water of life by Simer, the great bird, that understood all 
the secrets of resurrection and eternal life, and he stood up once 
more as if from a sleep. 

All these instances, and particularly those of the asses of 
Jeremiah and ‘Uzair, remind us strongly of Ezekiel’s vision of 
the valley of dry bones, which, at the word of God, came together, 
bone to its bone, and flesh came upon them and the spirit entered 
into them and they stood upon their feet alive.* Unquestionably 
the same conception of the possibility of restoration of life so 
long as the bones are preserved, underlies Ezekiel’s vision, and 
proves conclusively the existence of this belief in ancient Israel. 
Certainly Ezekiel did not invent the picture nor was he the first 
to conceive the idea. Possibly the same thought is implied in 
Psalm 34. 21, ‘He guardeth all his bones; not one of 
them is broken.’ Certainly it is implied in the imprecation 
frequently applied in Rabbinic literature to such arch-enemies 
of Israel as Nebuchadnezzar, Titus and Hadrian, s*hiq tamya, 
‘May his bones be crushed,” in other words, may he be denied 
all possibility uf resurrection. Possibly we may also find here 
the explanation of the extreme care with which in ancient Israel 
the bones of the dead were guarded and given proper burial.’® 
This would also explain why burning was the extreme punish- 
ment for crime," and also why burning the bones of the dead, 


* Der neuaramdische Dialekt des Tur ‘ Abdin, 1. 45; 2. 65. 

* Ezek. 37. 

® Jastrow, Dictionary, 539b. 

* Cf. the stories of the burial of Jacob and Joseph (Gen. 50. 1-14, 25; 
Exod. 13. 19; Josh. 24. 32) and of Saul and his sons (1 Sam. 31. 13; 
2 Sam. 21. 12-14). 

™ Lev. 20. 14; 21.9; Josh. 7. 25. In this connection it may be noted 
that the Sadducees, who denied future life, carried out the penalty of 
burning literally, whereas the Pharisees, who believed in future life and 
would not deprive even a criminal of the hope of resurrection, poured molten 
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and thus depriving them of all possibility of resurrection, was 
the extreme of indignity,’* and regarded by Yahwe as an unfor- 
giveable crime.** At the bottom of all these practices lies the 
thought of the possibility of resurrection so long as the bones 
were preserved. There can be little doubt that among the early 
Semites this was a generally accepted belief, and that it continued 
to survive in a manner in ancient Israel until in the post-exilic 
period the developing conception of future life and reward and 
punishment in the hereafter gradually moulded it into the 
theological dogma of bodily resurrection. 

A number of additional instances may be cited in which the 
prohibition of breaking the bones of the sacrificial animal occurs. 
Lane, commenting upon the peculiar ‘agiqah-ceremony, says,** 
‘The person should say on slaying the victim, ‘‘O God, verily 
this ‘agiqah is a ransom for my son, such a one; its blood for 
his blood and its flesh for his flesh and its bone for his bone 
and its skin for his skin and its hair for his hair. O God, make 
it a ransom for my son from hell-fire.’’ A bone of the victim 
should not be broken.’ Similarly Curtiss states,> ‘In Nebk 
they offer sacrifice for a boy when seven days old, without break- 
ing any bones, lest the child’s bones also be broken.’ Elsewhere*® 
he describes a festival of the Ismailiyeh as follows, ‘There is an 
annual festival at the shrine. They vow vows. All who desire 
go. They wash and put on clean clothes. They dance and sing. 

The sacrifice must be male and a sheep, must be perfect, 
nothing broken, nothing wanting, must be at least a year old.’ 
Likewise Hess'* compares the Paschal lamb with the sacrifice 
offered by the ‘Otabe-tribe in honor of a member of the tribe on 
the seventh day after death. He says, ‘On this day an old, 
toothless sheep or goat is sacrificed in order to avert evil. The 
relatives and all present eat the sacrifice. The bones may not 





lead down the throat in order to spare the body, or at least the bones 
(Mish. Sanhedrin 7. 2). Cf. also the tradition that just before his death 
Titus ordered his body burned and his ashes scattered, in order that God 
might not be able to restore him to life and judge him (B. Gittin 56b.). 

29 Ki. 23. 14-20; Jer. 8. 1. 

48 Amos 2. 1. 

% Arabian Nights, 4, note 24. 

* Primitive Semitic Religion of To-Day, 178. 

6 Thid. 215. 

7 Beduinisches zum Alten und Neuen Testament, ZATW. 1915, 130. 
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be broken, but are laid whole in the grave, or, if this be too 
distant, are hidden under a stone, in order that the deceased 
may ride upon the animal.’ In all these cases the intimate con- 
nection between the sacrificial animal and either the form which 
it will possess in its future state, or the person for whom it is 
the substitute sacrifice, is obvious. 

Time does not permit detailed consideration of the interesting 
question of the origin of the sacrifice of the Paschal lamb. It 
suffices merely to state that it is generally agreed that the Paschal 
lamb evolved out of the even more primitive practice of firstling- 
sacrifices. The evidence is ample that the ancient Semites, par- 
ticularly in the early stages of civilization, sacrificed all firstling 
animals and firstborn children in order to redeem the remainder 
of their group or species from the taboo, considered as naturally 
resting upon all members thereof, by virtue of the fact that they 
all belonged primarily and naturally to the deity that had created 
them. The underlying principle of such taboo-sacrifices was that 
the sacrifice of a part of the tabooed object, usually the first 
and best part, redeemed the remainder and rendered it fit for 
profane use. Correspondingly the taboo-sacrifices themselves 
were doubly taboo; hence were given over entirely to the deity, 
or in later stages of religious evolution, to his representatives, 
priests, men of god, poor, ete. Under no condition, in the early 
stages of the religion, might the sacrificer partake of his own 
taboo-sacrifice. Outwardly this was the feature of the taboo- 
sacrifice that distinguished it most positively from the covenant- 
sacrifice. 

There is abundant evidence, the presentation of which here, 
however, lack of time forbids, that these taboo-sacrifices were 
conceived of as not actually, or at least not completely, dying. 
True, the flesh was consumed. But, particularly if the bones 
were preserved, the deity might easily create new flesh, and thus 
restore life. In the desert the animals thus sacrificed were 
neither eaten nor burned. Their carcasses were left lying where 
they fell, to be consumed by birds and beasts of prey. Burning 
represents a second stage in the evolution of the taboo-sacrifice. 
And in later Israel the thought still obtained that these firstling 
and firstborn sacrifices were not actually killed; they were made 
to merely ‘pass through the fire.’ In this process, true, the body, 
and probably too, even the bones were consumed. Yet none the 
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less, it was felt, the life itself was not extinguished, and could be 
made once more to re-enter the old frame or even a new frame 
of the same species. 

The basis of this idea must naturally be sought in the earliest 
Semitie conception of the animal world. It would seem that, in 
common with so many other primitive peoples, the early Semites, 
dwelling upon the hunting or pastoral plane of civilization, con- 
ceived of the number of individual animals of each species as 
definitely limited. Hence their fundamental problem of existence 
was to maintain the number of these individual animals undimin- 
ished. Still today the nomad in the desert lives primarily from 
the milk products of his sheep and goats. And as still today, 
so too in ancient times, animals were killed only exceptionally, and 
generally, it would seem, with proper precaution, such as the 
preservation of the bones, to ensure eventual rebirth or rein- 
carnation and the consequent maintenance of the original number 
of individual animals. 

Here we have the explanation of that other prohibition, so 
frequently recorded in the Bible, of eating the blood. For the 
soul and the life were one; the soul was in the blood. To have 
eaten the blood would have meant to consume the soul, and this 
in turn would have meant the reduction of the number of indi- 
viduals of the species by one. Ultimately the entire species 
might thus be made extinct. This was prevented by allowing the 
blood, with the soul, to flow upon the ground, whence the soul 
could easily at the proper moment enter its next body. This 
was greatly facilitated if the bones of some previous body were 
preserved and a frame were thus ready to hand. For this reason 
animals improperly killed or dying natural deaths, whose blood 
therefore had not been poured out, might not be eaten, lest the 
soul be consumed with the blood. This custom still persists 
among the modern Beduin. Musil writes,’* ‘The blood should not 
be eaten, because the soul, nefs, dwells in it. This would thereby 
pass into the eater. Likewise the flesh of animals that die 
natural deaths should not be eaten.’ That this practice of letting 
the blood flow out upon the ground was in no wise sacrificial in 
character, as is so frequently claimed, is best evidenced by the 
fact that the procedure is prescribed for all animals, even such 
as could under no condition be sacrificed, such as the deer and 





8 Arabia Petraea, 4. 150. 
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the antelope, and by the additional fact that although Deut. 12 
strips the slaughtering of animals for food of its original sacri- 
ficial character, it still insists upon the pouring out of the blood.”® 
The only possible explanation of the origin of this peculiar rite 
is that given above. It is corroborated by abundant evidence 
from the practice of other primitive peoples. ‘ 

In this connection the etymology of the common Semitic word 
for ‘blood,’ D7. is illuminating. Barth*® classes this among the 
common and original Semitic biliterals. Yet for many, if not 
most of these biliterals he admits the possibility of a triliteral, 
tertiae ‘’) stem.” Granting the possibility of the relationship of 
the noun Ot to the stem /1/5°1. ‘to be like,’ it is more probable 
that the noun was derived from the verbal stem than vice versa. 
In other words this would imply that D7 etymologically desig- 
nates the blood as that which is like or, secondarily, contains the 
likeness of, the soul. This would, of course, indicate, what is 
quite probable, that the conception of the soul and the life as 
resident within, and in a sense identical with the blood, is a fun- 
damental, primitive Semitic concept, and that, in general, cere- 
monies centering about the blood have also a certain relation to 
the thought of the soul and the life. Thus, for example, the 
blood of the Paschal lamb, smeared upon the doorposts of the 
houses of Israel, symbolized that the life of the lamb had been 
given as the substitute to redeem the lives of those within. 
Curtiss attests the general observance of this custom in Palestine 
still today. 

Accordingly we need no longer doubt that the practice of not 
eating the blood, but instead, of carefully letting it flow forth 
upon the ground, had its origin in the aversion to eating the soul 
and thus reducing the number of the individual members of the 
particular species of animals. But the necessary corollary to this 









* Also Deut. 15, 21-23. 


” Nominalbildung, 2c. 

*1 For a number of these words a considerably stronger case for a tri- 
literal, tertiae '') stem can be made out than Barth presents. For example 
the parallelism of the Hebrew j3, Arabic wl, to the stem 132, and of 


the Aramaic 13, Assyrian mdru (even though Delitzsch, HWB, 390, derives 
it from a stem “S8) to the corresponding stem 813, is in all likelihood 
quite indicative. Similarly the relation of the common Semitic On, 
‘father-in-law’, to the stem NM. ‘to protect’, would parallel the relation 
of its common synonym {hN, to the stem [NM", likewise ‘to protect’. 
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belief is resurrection and reincarnation. And, as we have seen, 
this process was thought to be greatly facilitated by the 
preservation of the bones unbroken.*? 

This discussion may well shed light upon the otherwise rather 
obscure incident of the well-known account of creation from 
Berosus, that mankind was created out of earth mixed with the 
blood of a deity who had, at the command of Bel, sacrificed 
himself by cutting off his head for this purpose. In consequence 
thereof mankind possesses reason and divine understanding. 
The incident presumably by no means implies that the self- 
immolating deity permanently lost his life. Rather, in the light 
of our present investigation, it may be reasonably inferred that 
after the deity in question had thus benignly given his blood 
in order to call human life into existence, new, divine life was 
restored to his former bodily frame, still completely intact, and 
he lived once more. Meanwhile out of his blood, teeming with 
the germs of life and reason and understanding, mankind came 
into being. In other words, the story implies that human life 
is the direct continuation of the divine life originally resident 
in the blood of the self-immolating deity, just as it clearly states 
that human reason and understanding are the result of the 


divine reason and understanding likewise originally contained 
in the divine blood. 


“Among most primitive peoples the soul is conceived of as the inner 
image of the outer form of man or animal, as the case may be. It is 
localized in various parts of the body, in the heart (Frazer, History of the 
Belief in Immortality, 1. 267), the eye (ibid. 267), the breath (ibid. 
129f.), and is frequently associated with the shadow (ibid. 130, 173, 245, 
267), with the reflection in the water (ibid. 245), and even with the name 
(ibid. 195). It is certain that the Semites early associated the soul with 
the breath, as the Hebrew nefes, nejama and ruch and their equivalents in 
other Semitic languages, indicate. Whether this identification be as primi- 
tive as that of the soul and the blood can not be determined with certainty. 

That in ancient Israel the soul was occasionally conceived as dwelling in 
the eye, or at least as dwelling inside the body and visible to the outer 
world through the eye, may be inferred from the name, ])¥°S, ‘the little 
man’ (cf. Barth, Nominalbildung, 212 ¢), for the pupil of the eye. The 
term would hardly imply consciousness that the image seen in the pupil 
is actually the reflection of the form of the beholder, but can best be 
explained as the product of the popular conception that the soul looked 
out through the eye upon the world without, and thus was visible to others. 
However, this does not at all affect the general conception of the soul 
as residing in the blood. 


11 JAOS 36. 

















Jewish Amulets in the United States National Museum.—By 
I. M. Casanowicz, National Museum, Washington, D. C. 


The Museum’s collection of Jewish amulets, some thirty-five in 
number, includes manuscripts on paper and parchment, prints 
on paper and cloth, and metal disks, plaques and medallions. 
Part of the collection was acquired by the Museum in 1902 from 
a dealer who obtained it in Tunis, North Africa; the rest 
belongs to the Benguiat deposit of objects of Jewish religious 
ceremonial in the Museum, and presumably originated in the 
Near East. 

The language of the amulets is what goes under the name of 
post-Biblical Hebrew, which often exhibits a disregard of the 
niceties of grammar and syntax, with an admixture of Aramaic 
phrases and words. Judging from the character of the writing, 
they are of modern make, though their contents no doubt go 
back to remoter times. 

Besides these specifically Jewish amulets, the National 
Museum is in possession of five magic bowls, four in Hebrew 
script, one in Syriac Estrangelo, supposed to have been found 
at Hillah, Mesopotamia. 


GENERAL CONTENTS AND ARRANGEMENT OF THE AMULETS 


The basis or efficacious portion of Jewish amulets consists in 
the use of the names of God and angels' and in the application 
of Biblical verses? unchanged or in permutation of the words 
and letters. Thus the metallic amulets are frequently merely 
engraved or stamped with %%. with or without some device, 
such as the ‘shield of David,’ or the hexagonal star, the seven- 
branched candlestick (menorah), the tablets of the Decalogue; 


‘For the significance and importance of the knowledge and use of names 
in Assyrian and Egyptian incantations comp. Morris Jastrow, Die Religion 
Babyloniens und Assyriens, Giessen, 1905, 1. 112, 132, 327; E. A. W. 
Budge, Egyptian Magic, London, 1901, ch. 5; A. Erman, Die dgyptische 
Religion, Berlin, 1905, 31, 154; and in general, James A. Montgomery, 
Aramaic Incantation Texts from Nippur (University of Pennsylvania 
Publications. Babylonian Section, vol. 3), Philadelphia, 1913, 58 and 56 
n. 35, where further references are given. 

? Cf. Montgomery, op. cit., 62f. 
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two plaques have the names of the four rivers of paradise (Gen. 
2. 10 ff.) in all possible transpositions and permutations of the 
words and letters. To the names of God familiar from the Old 
Testament the Kabbalists added numerous divine names con- 
structed from passages of the Bible or some prayer by means of 
the gematria,? and notarikon,* the various systems of alphabets, 
as the WJ"3N. WI"NN’, or by combinations and transpositions 
of the words and letters. Thus, for instance, from Ex. 14. 19-21, 
by reading v. 19 and 21 forward and v. 20 backward, seventy- 
two names, each of three lettets, are formed.® 

The Biblical passages applied in amulets either contain refer- 
ences to God’s help and succour in distress, or his promise of 
delivery from danger, so, for instance, Ps. 34. 7; 46. 12; 71. 
2, 12; others to incidents of Biblical history of a symbolical 
character, as the healing of the water through Elisha (2 K. 2. 
19), or delivery of Daniel from the lions’ den (Dan. 6. 23). 
Others have come to be considered as incantations in themselves. 
So Ex. 22.18; Gen. 49. 22 (against the evil eye); Nu. 6. 24-26 
(the Aaronite blessing); Deut. 6. 49 (the Shema‘); Ex. 15. 
26; Deut. 7. 15; Psalm 67 inscribed in form of the candlestick ; 
Psalm 91 (with the last verse of the preceding Psalm), which 
is particularly considered as effective against evil spirits, and 
is termed in rabbinical literature O'YI5 Pv’ We or O’yI). ‘a 
song against plagues,’ here meaning, attacks of evil spirits, as 
in the Targum as well as in Midrash the whole Psalm is given 
a demonistic interpretation.’ Others were found a place in 
the amulets on the strength of Kabbalistic interpretation that 
they contained some mystical names of God. So Ex. 14. 19-21 
referred to above, Deut. 28. 12. 








*Gematria is an arithmetical equation. It assumes for two words, the 
letters of which yield the same numerical value, an identical meaning, or 
a mystical connection between their meanings. 

* Notarikon is the combination of the initials or end-letters of several 
words or verses to one word, or the forming a new word of each letter of 
a word. 

‘Changing the position of proximate letters (1 for %&), or placing 
the letters in reversed order (1) for 8). 

*So Rashi to Suk. 45a. For other Biblical passages transposed into 
mystical names cf. M. Moise Schwab, Vocabulaire de l’angélologie, Paris, 
1878, 60f, 80, 89, 110, 118, 204, 248, 316f. 

7Cf. Shebu. 15>; Nu. Midr. Rab. 12. 3. 
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Another element entering the composition of amulets are 
astrological conceptions and notions. Of the ten circles, of 
which the Kabbalah conceived the universe to consist (corre- 
sponding to the same number of Sefiroth), the seven planets 
were believed to be of the greatest importance to man. For 
each planet presided over a certain department of human affairs. 
They were provided with seven angelic regents, who ruled over 
them, each having under him several angelic servitors. So like- 
wise the twelve constellations of the zodiac, the four cycles 
(tekufoth), or seasons of the year, the days of the week and 
hours of the day, etc., had each their particular ruling angel or 
genius, who were the direct agents and cause of the influence 
they were supposed to exercise over the life of nature and of 
man. So in addition to God and the angels these guardian 
spirits of the heavenly bodies and seasons are appealed to in 
the amulets.* 

Gathering up these elements, it may be stated that a full and 
elaborate amulet usually begins with an invocation of God and 
the angels set over the various departments of nature and life. 
Then follows a long string of ills of body and soul from 
which the bearer of the amulet is to be freed or protected 
by the amulet. Next comes the adjuration of the various classes 
of evil spirits, followed by an enumeration of a series of vicis- 
situdes and mishaps which may befall the body or mind of the 
patient. To these tripartite, negative elements of the invoca- 
tion, noted by Professor Montgomery, in a modified way, in the 
Aramaic bowl incantations,°® is frequently added a positive ele- 
ment, the prayer that the bearer of the amulet may obtain grace 
and favor in the eyes of God and man. Interwoven with the 
invocation and surrounding it like a frame are Scriptural pas- 
sages mentioned above. Mixed up with all this, or set up in 
some figure, as the ‘shield of David,’ the magic square or cir- 
cle, is a medley of names of God and angels, some of them ‘won- 
derful and fearful’ forms, defying any attempt at a rational 
philological and etymological explanation, written forward and 
backward and crosswise in all possible permutations and trans- 


















®°Cf. PSBA. 28 (1906). 110 ff; Shabb. 156*; B. Mes. (Rashi), 106>; 
The Chronicles of Jerahmeel, ed. Gaster, 12 f. 
° Op. cit., 69. 
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positions of the letters. Even some pagan deities have been 
smuggled in, much transformed, or deformed in their passage 
from pagan godhood to Jewish angelhood. So that from the 
amulets quite a respectable little international and interreligious 
pantheon (and also pandemonium) might be brought together. 

The amulet selected for reproduction, while not adorned with 
some of the devices mentioned above, is, as regards the contents, 


the most complete and elaborate in the collection. It is a parch- 
ment manuscript, seven and a half inches square, and comes 
from Tunis. It is written in minute but, with the exception of 
a few worn off-places, clear and fully legible script; in fact, 
the writing exhibits a skilful and practised hand, perhaps that 
of a professional scribe (sofer) of the Torah scrolls. The main 
part, that is the invocation, is composed of three figures: a kind 
of portal formed of intersecting semicircles, closed at the top 
with a sort of crown; round it inside runs a scroll, symmet- 
rically disposed; while in the center is a pear-shaped figure, 
inclosing a circle or wheel, with intersecting semicircles between 
them, and a star or six spokes within the wheel or circle-—The 
numbers on the subjoined guide or plan show in a measure the 
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devious and maze-like path the scribe followed, and there is 
room for difference of opinion as to the correct sequence of the 
several parts; the dove-tailing of them presented here is to be 
taken as tentative-—The rendering of the terms in the long 
catalogue of diseases contained in this amulet is for the most 
part based on the definitions and explanations of them given in 
the following Hebr. medical works in the Library of Congress: 
PINXpP » by Ibn Sina (Avicenna), Naples, 1492; WIW Wyn. 
by Tobiah ben-Moses, Venice, 1705 ; WWD 1D» by Maimonides, 
Wilna, 1887; OXNMA IWIN. by Jacob ben-Isaac Zahalon, Venice, 
1663. 

To first dispose of the ‘trimmings’ or accessories, the inscrip- 
tion which frames the amulet begins at the right top corner with 
the Aaronite blessing (Nu. 6. 24-26). Between the first and 
second members of the blessing are inserted the words, ‘for 
Hannah, blessed above women, daughter of Rachel, bearer of 
this amulet upon her,’ and the last six words are repeated 
between the second and third members. Then follows a series 
of mystical names, viz., D’DIV D’DSDH ONDD ONPIy - which 
are usually taken to represent, advaxres "Hgaiocros trayddois 
Aidvvoos"; VID 7D5ID5 VID (also inscribed on the back of the 
mezuzah) which by the ab-gad alphabet are = ION AN 
YDS. by at-bash = FW; 79390 30ID 3D. which in 
Pseudo-Sirach are said ‘to have brought Lilith back to Adam, 
and when she turned child-murderess like Lamia they were 
set over her’; [)VN. elsewhere with repetition, [VV"N. 
perhaps = D' VN “VN. very mighty, mightiest ;* ‘But thou, 
_ O JHVH, art a shield about me’ (Ps. 3. 4), closing with p? 
and its anagram, which is the acrostic of Gen. 49. 18: ‘I wait 
for thy help, O JHVH. 

In the corners are the four letters of the Tetragrammaton 
spelled out in a way so as to yield the numerical sum of seventy- 
two, the number of the most solemn and potent divine name of 











For a different explanation of these words, as being the acrosties of 
certain short invocations, ef. Schwab, Vocabulaire, 65. They also oceur in 
the prayers which accompany the blessing of the priests (}3)7). 

"Cf. Jewish Encyclop. 1. 295 and 4. 30; Montgomery, op. cit. 260. 

“Cf. Mitteilungen d. Ges. f. jiid. Volksk., Hamburg, 5 (1900). 71, s. v. 
jyyvvIoR. Schwab, op. cit. 42: puissantes du chant, deriving the last part 


| 
from jj). 
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the Kabbalists, found by them in the three verses of Ex. 14. 
19-21, each of which counts seventy-two letters. Underneath 
are the names of the four archangels, Michael, Gabriel, Rafael 
and Uriel—Along the lower sides of the scroll and forming 
above a sort of arch is a series of three-lettered names of 
uncertain derivation. Under the point of the arch, (1°. M7’; 
while in the lower corners, to the right: [Y/¥D¥. of which the 
first four letters, by reducing the decades to units (the ‘minor 
counting’), yield the same sum as /1)71’ = 26, while the last two 
letters, retaining their full numerical value, 410 = wT to the 
left, 77> ‘JY which are formed of the end letters of Ps. 91.11: 
‘For he will command his angels to guard thee on all thy 
ways. ’—Following the line of the ‘portal’ are again scriptural 
passages interwoven with mystical names. Beginning at the 
bottom on the right side: ‘Know thou therefore this day, and lay 
it to thine heart, that JHVH he is God, in heaven above and upon 
the earth beneath, there is none beside’ (Deut. 4. 39) ; *&; #7’: 
ID VWD¥. which is constructed of the last letters of each verse in 
Gen. 1. 1-5; and repetition of p? with two permutations; ‘O 
JHVH, God of hosts, hear my prayer, give ear, God of Jacob, 
Selah’ (Ps. 84. 9); ‘O Lord, open my lips, and my mouth will 
make known thy praise’ (Ps. 51.17); ‘I am that I am’ (Ex. 
3. 14).—Dispersed through the figures are, on the right side of 
the ‘portal,”’ a number of mystical names of uncertain deriva- 
tion, on the left side, the fourteen triads of the acrostie of the 
prayer ascribed to Nehunya ben ha-Kanah, a rabbi of the first 
and second centuries, representing the forty-two-lettered name 
of God assumed by the Kabbalah**; in the center figure are 








* As the acrostics of the prayer of Nehunya occur in full or in part 
almost on any and every Jewish amulet, and the prayer itself is more 
or less of the nature of an incantation (though it found entrance into the 
daily prayers of the orthodox Jews), it may not be amiss to give it a 
place here: 

BR RVI WO Waw . yy A Sap Tw VAN 4" nv] NII NIN 

pon .don2 Ton ypy DIN OWI ODN : OVW N353 FUN WNT WN) 

Yap uAyw . wp Dt Map yoyo AMA TY NW AI Jw IN3 wp 
: .movryn pw Npys pow) 

It closes with the doxology: 

ay 039 1399 NID DY P73; in acrosties: 1D‘I‘Y‘3. 

Translation : 

Oh, pray, by the power of thy great right hand, loosen her who is bound 
(ef. Luke 13. 16). Receive the song of thy people. Exalt us, cleanse us, 
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seen. 3% in its six permutations and some of the mystical 
names, closing with /D¥%. while in the ‘crown’ above is appro- 
priately set SN/NDN." 


THE INVOCATION 


The numbers on the margin refer to the corresponding num- 
bers on the key plan. 


DIIVIYI VIN ODI IY FINI TIN 77’ NIN 
YOAV NVI WII Waar Wow py9? “orqnnnns 7w11) 
STOMIT "AIT PAX AY Wy PIpAN “wwndon ov 
TWN DWT YOY IIIT AYN ADD Sy orpIPAN owpA 

OND) DMNA 95 13 Ay 

SY D907 OND) ONDA Nyow pyoy “ons 
INIT INNDID INTN INI "DAM D'D‘e "ADA 
Iweywy AM oY Sy ADT WIA ND) ows”... 
DIT A eI Oy ANNA ANIM “Sram MID) ows 
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awful one. O mighty one, guard those who seek thy unity as the pupil 
of the eye; bless them, cleanse them, have compassion upon them, bestow 
always thy righteousness on them. Strong one, holy one, in the abundance 
of thy bounty lead thy congregation; single one, exalted one, turn to thy 
people, those who are mindful of thy holiness. Receive our entreaty, and 
hear our cry, thou who knowest the hidden things. Blessed be the name 
of his glorious Kingdom forever. 

*¢Crown of God,’ or ‘crowner of God,’ with prosthetic ®. One of 
the ‘princes of the face,’ vice-regent of God. In Berak. 74 he is identified 
with JHVH; ef: Jewish Enc. 1. 594. 
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The amulet described on pages 157-167. 


Another amulet in the collection. 
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TRANSLATION 


O JHVH, God of hosts, who dwellest among the Cheru- 
bim, mighty among the upper ones 
and ruler over the lower ones,’* for the sake of thy great, 
mighty and awful name; and for the sake of the Shem ha- 
Meforash** which was engraved upon the brow of Aaron 
the priest,’’ and its holy attributes'* which were engraved 
upon the staff of Moses our Teacher, peace be upon him, 
with which he performed the signs and wonders 
in Egypt;’® and for the sake and by the power of the 
angels who are appointed over the Tekufah*® and their 
. . princes,” Gabriel, Uriel, Barakiel, Rabiel . . .,?? and 
in the name and by the power of the angel who is appointed 
over this day, Jehu‘iel ; 
in the name and by the power of the constellation®® and 
of the angel who are appointed over this month, Pisces, 
Rumiel; in the name and by the power of the planets and 
of the angel who are appointed over this day, Jupiter, 
Wiruel; in the name and by the power of the constellation 
and of the angel who are appointed 
over the hour-—*5 
Mayest thou guard, preserve, deliver, shield and help, and 
have compassion upon, and sustain, prosper, favor, bless 
and heal Hannah—blessed be she above women—daughter 
of Rachel,?* from all trouble and distress, and from all 
kinds of evil and enduring diseases in her two-hundred and 
forty-eight members and three-hundred and sixty-five liga- 
ments.”® And from all kinds of 
headache, be it old (chronic, cephalaea), be it recent (inter- 
mittent, cephalalgia periodica), be it pain of the half-head 
(migraine, hemicrania) and of lesion of the brain (boil or 
abscess ?)*°, and of madness, and illusion (melancholy), and 
lasting sleep (coma, lethargy), and epilepsy, and vertigo, 
and incubus,** and loss of speech (aphasia) ,** and cramps,** 
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8 and convulsions,** and baldness,** and dandruff,** and creep- 
ing of the head (formicatio?), and malignant eruption 
(eczema or favus?), and the plica,** and pediculosis. And 
from all kinds of fever, be it ephemeral, be it putrid, be it 
hectic,** and of the fever of . . .,*° and from all kinds of 
disease caused by the overheating (literally, boiling) of the 
blood, and of redness of the body (erythema, erystpelas?), 
and from all kinds of boils which are engendered from 
sweat,*® and dropsy,*' and coughing,** and the bad and heavy 
exhalations which mount from the stomach to the brain,* 
and shivers (or rigidity**). And from all kinds of the evil 
eye, so that she be like the seed of Joseph over whom the 
evil eye had no dominion as it is written: ‘A fruitful bough 
is Joseph, a fruitful bough by a spring.” And from all 
kinds of sorcery, and Shedim Lilin and Liliths, and injuri- 
ous spirits, and destroyers and evil spirits,*® and Na‘amah,*’ 
and Mahlath, and Agrath (or Igrath), daughter of Mah- 
lath,*® and her train. And from all kinds of burning by 
fire, or its products, as a hot object or boiling water. And 
from all kinds of injury by water, and sinking in water 
(drowning), be it in the sea or in ditches, wherever there 
may be a danger in them. So that there may be fulfilled 
in her the verse of Scriptures: ‘When thou passest through 
the waters I will be with thee, and through the rivers, they 
shall not overflow thee; when thou walkest through the 
fire, thou shalt not be burned, neither shall the flame kindle 
upon thee.’*® 
And from the falling in of a wall, and the falling of stones, 
and from all kinds of falling, be it in the house, be it in 
the street, be it on sea, be it on land, be it from ladders, 
wherever it may be. So that may be fulfilled in her the 
verse of the Scriptures: ‘Though he fall, he shall not be 
east down, for JHVH upholdeth his hand.*° And from 
all kinds of dread, fear, trembling and shock and horror, 
and stupor of the heart, and evil dreams, imaginings and 
visions®' and evil things (or words)°*?; 
and confusion and distraction of the mind. 

And from pestilence and plague, wherever it may be, and 
epilepsy,®* and running catarrh of the head.** 
And from all kinds of danger. Amen. Enduring for ever. 
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And mayest thou command the angel Ahabiel, who presides 
over love and desire,®* that he render her an object of favor 
and grace and compassion 

in thine eyes and in the eyes of all people, to the end, 
that they all desire her love, so that she shall be 

loved (or lovable) 

in their eyes 

as Tamar was in the eyes of Amnon 

at the beginning,®® and as the love between Jonathan 

and David.** 

And may she be 

honored in their eyes as a King is in the eyes of his serv- 
ants, who love him and render him obedience. And may 
she be delivered from all severe and evil decrees,°* 

which come in upheaval upon the world. 

Amen. Enduring for ever. Fear not nor be dismayed, 
for with thee is JHVH thy God wherever thou goest.* I 
wait for thy help, O JHVH. 


* That is, the angels as the denizens of heaven, and mankind, living upon 
earth, constituting the two domains of JHVH’s rule. Cf. the antithesis of 
D’ONIN (angels) and D’pi¥> (the oppressed O'p"IS) in Kethub. 104a and 
of ‘y and ‘N, applied to the reign of Solomon in Sanh. 20>. Parallel to it 
is the distinction between the 17D 7WN'7DD (familia superior) and 
M00 ‘WD (familia inferior) in Berak. 174; Sanh. 38>, 99», 

* That is, the Tetragrammaton, the separated and distinguished from all 
other names, ef. Jewish Enc., 11. 262. 

“Referring to the golden frontlet (j"S), engraved with the words 
min wip, which Aaron wore on his forehead, Ex. 28. 36. 

* pr, from WH, the various modes and manifestations of God’s 
being, so that it may be rendered, the attributes, as in God substance and 
accident are identical. They probably refer to the attributes of JHVH 
enumerated in Ex. 34. 6f. 

* Ex. chs. 4-14 passim.—It is interesting to compare with this form of 
invocation that of an Aramaic amulet published by Professor Montgomery 
in JAOS. 31 (1911). 273ff., where the appeal is made by the objects 
themselves: ‘with the wand of Moses and the shining plate (N¥°s) of 
Aaron the high priest . . .’, which seems to imply the conception of 
a magic potency inherent in these paraphernalia which is still active after 
the things themselves have vanished (something like the wakonda or 
orenda of the Indians). The present amulet keeps on a higher, more 
spiritual, plane; in fact, it endeavors to remain within the fold of mono- 
theism, though the very raison d’étre of amulets, presupposing as they 
do the existence of a number of spirits, endowed with great power and 
enjoying a large measure of independence in their actions, constitutes a 
breach in the unity of God. 
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= mD1p, properly, turn, cycle, then season. On the superstition con- 
nected with the changes of the seasons s. Jewish Enc. 12. 77. 

*™ Possibly of a corruption of D'N WwW), ‘and their servants,’ or ‘ser- 
vitors,’ %. ¢., the angels who serve under the archons of the heavenly 
bodies. 

* Worn off so as to be illegible. 

* Sim is used rather loosely in rabb. literature for constellation, planet, 
then fate, fortune. It would seem that the scribe of this amulet had 
simply accumulated names and terms without much regard to the niceties 
of the astrological definitions and distinctions. 

**The first two angels named in 3 and 4 are familiar from the Biblical 
literature. 78303, praise of God; ‘2%, greatness of God; IN} is 
considered by Schwab, op. cit., 142 as a corruption of Se". one of the 
names of Metatron, and name of the angel ruling over Thursday; ‘217, 
exaltation of God, is according to Schwab (ib. 245), name of the angel 
who watches over the month of Adar (March-April), while “1 (ib. 118) 
is the name for Mars on Tuesday and for Jupiter on Thursday. 

* For a detailed assignment of the rule of the planets to the days and 
hours and their changes in the four tekufoth ef. Rashi to Shabb. 129> and 
Schwab, Vocabulaire, etc. under the names of the angels enumerated here; 
for the general belief in the appointment of angels ‘for an hour, day, 
month, year,’ cf. Montgomery, Aramaic Incantation Teazts, ete., 55, 56 
and n. 31. 

*° Passes over from Imperf. to Imper. or Inf. 

7 Initials of JUIN OKI OWI, Jud. 5. 24. 

*In amulets and prayers for the sick in general descent is reckoned by 
the mother, cf. Shabb. 66>: S287 OWI 33D 75. ‘All incantations (prop- 
erly, countings, because the incantations were for efficaciousness repeated 
several times and therefore counted) are in the name of the mother.’ 
If there be in this practice a lingering reminiscence of a matriarchal 
organization of society, cf. Montgomery, op. cit., 49, n. 1, the Jews have 
no thought of it, but base it on Ps. 86. 16 and Ps. 116. 16: ‘I am thy 
servant, the son of thy maid servant.’ 

* For a detailed enumeration of the parts of the human body s. Mishnah 
Ohal. 1. 8. The 248 members correspond to the same number of precepts 
(wy NSD) of the Torah, while the 365 ligaments (properly, veins, under 
which vague term the Talmud comprises the arteries, nerves, muscles, etc.) 
stand for the 365 prohibitions of the Torah (‘YN ®? ‘D) as codified by the 
rabbis, ef. Yoma 75>; Berak. 453. 

%® NOW, Levy, Neuhebr. u. Chald. WB., s. v.: Blatter-pustula, blister, 
papula. Targ. of Prov. 26. 26 renders ;)8W> (destruction) by NOD; 
the verb 0°73, means to bruise, crush, and to stir, mix. 

“= Properly, heaviness of, or pressure upon, the heart, the symptoms of 
the nightmare. 

* Literally, silence. 

* AyD in the original doubtless a mistake for ¥3, from }13, to 
compress, contract, squeeze. 

* Properly, shaking, disturbance, of the limbs. 

*% ‘Disease of the fox’ (alopecia), from the resemblance of baldness to 


the mange in this animal. 
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* Literally, bran. The Greek word rirvpoy (or plur. rirvpa) from which 
the medical term for this ailment, pityriasis, is derived, has the same 
meaning, on account of the resemblance of the thin scales, which exfoliate 
from the skin of the head, with the husks of grain which constitute the 
bran. 
7 wT wp most likely an error or a lapsus calami for ny op, properly, 
braiding, plaiting of the hair, then, matting, clotting, the designation of 
the plica polonica in Hebr. medical works. 

* Properly, thin; it is the fever which consumes the tissues and causes 
emaciation. 

8 77/210 . unknown. 

“ Only the first two letters in the original are distinct; 7) () fits into 


the context. S. the translation. 


“ Arab. oi. 
y., 
© Arab. J Lew ‘ 


“Dr. C. C. MeCulloh, Curator of the Army Medical Museum in Wash- 
ington, was first to suggest that XP!2"\30N might be a corrupted trans- 
cription of Spanish estomago. The whole phrase occurs in several of the 
Hebr. medical works with the spelling: S5(O¥8, confirming Dr. McC.’s 
guess. O”TS is the scriptio plena, so frequent in post-Bibl. writers of 
IN, Gen. 2.6; ef. Ben-Yehuda, Thesaur. Totius Hebraitatis, i, 52 s. v. W&. 


= 


“Cf. 10 Ps. 119. 120: ‘My flesh trembles,’ and Piel, Job 4. 15: ‘My 
hair stood.’ 

“Gen. 49. 22. Amulets for children often consist of this verse only, 
either inscribed and hung on their body or embroidered in some piece of 
their dress—In explaining the immunity of the descendants of Joseph 
from the evil eye R. Abuha said: ‘Read not fy “Sy but ‘y 71)’, «. e., rising 
above the power of the (evil) eye,’ while R. Jose b. Hanina derives it 
from 17) in Gen. 48. 16: ‘As the fishes (0°27, denom. from 7) in the 
sea are covered by the waters so that the evil eye has no power over them, 
so also it has no power over the seed of Joseph,’ Berak. 208 and 56>. 

“For a detailed definition of the names of the several categories of 
demons and the distinction between them s. Montgomery, op. cit., § 12, 
p. 67ff. Rashi to Sanh. 109 gives the following characterization of the 
Shedim, Ruhin and Lilin: The Shedim have the form (73) of man and 
eat and drink like men; the Ruhin have neither body nor form; while 
the Lilin have form of man but also wings, cf. also Nid. 24>. In Hag. 
16a the possession of wings is also ascribed to the Shedim. It is said 
there of them that they share three qualities with men and three with 
angels: they eat and. drink, and propagate, and die like men, but have 
wings, foreknowledge of the future, and can traverse the world from end 
to end like angels. 

“ Na‘amah, daughter of Lamech and sister of Tubal-Cain (Gen. 4. 22), 
is in the demoniac hierachy of the Kabbalah (alongside of Agrath and 
Lilith) queen of the demons, wife of Samael and mother of Ashmodai 


(Asmodeus), ef. Jewish Enc., 4. 518. 
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“In rabb. literature, Pes. 1126, Numb. Midr. R. 12. 3, a she-demon who 
roams through the streets on Wednesday and Saturday nights at the head 
of eighteen myriads of angels of destruction everyone of whom has by 
himself power to destroy. 

“Is. 43. 2. 

Ps. 37. 24. 

= For the references to dreams and apparitions in incantations s. Mont- 
gomery, op. cit. 82f. 

- Pon means both. 

* Already enumerated above under 7. 


% Arab. J53 and 55. 


* For the angels of love see Montgomery, op. cit. 178ff. 

* That is, before the love turned into hatred, cf. 2 8. 13. 1 with v. 15. 

"Cf. 18. 18.1; 20.17; 28. 1. 26. 

* Vi from VW, to cut, split, turn, to decide, pass a sentence (cf. 
Latin decidere), Job 22. 28, hence 11 decision, decree, Dan. 4. 14; 
5. 21. In Jewish usage the word has the specific meaning of unfavorable 
decrees against the Jews by the (non-Jewish) governments. 

Initials of 7) MD N¥3 JOR. 

Cf. Deut. 31. 8: 





The Geographical Foundation of Turkey’s World Relation.— 
By Leon Domintan, American Geographical Society, New 
York, N. Y. 


The region to which I am here inviting attention has occu- 
pied a conspicuous position on the stage of world events since 
the earliest known times. Faint rays of prehistoric light reveal 
it as the bridge over which the race of round-headed men crossed 
into Europe from Asia. During antiquity we find it to be the 
original seat of civilizations which radiate outward in every 
direction. In medieval times it is the great half-way station 
of the main artery of world trade. We know of it in modern 
days as the center of a mighty international struggle familiarly 
known as the Eastern Question for the past hundred years. 

A world relation of such an enduring character must obvi- 
ously rest on exceedingly firm foundations. A search for its 
causes leads us straight into the field of geography, where we 
find the three elements of position, form, and natural resources 
to be primarily responsible for the extraordinary interest which 
has always been coupled to the various names by which the 
region has been known. An investigation of these three phases 
of the country’s geography is therefore in order. Before pro- 
ceeding further I shall define this region as the Asiatic exten- 
sion of Mediterranean lands nestling against the great central 
mountain mass of Asia. It is sharply separated from the rest 
of the continent by a mountain wall which extends continuously 
from the Black Sea to the Persian Gulf and is made up of the 
Armenian and Zagros ranges. It is a peninsula itself formed 
by two distinct peninsulas. The region is one of the unit divi- 
sions of the Asiatic continent in the sense that it is the only 
part of the entire Asiatic continent subject to Mediterranean 
climatic influences. It is interesting, in this connection, because 
it is also endowed with political unity, as all of the Ottoman 
state falls at present inside these limits. 

By position, first at the junction of three continents and, 
therefore, on the main field of history, secondly as the site of 
convergence of the great avenues of continental travel, and 
thirdly by its situation in one of the two regions in which cli- 
matic conditions proved most favorable for the early develop- 
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ment of humanity, Turkey at first serutiny appears to have 
been eminently favored by nature. These advantages converted 
it into the meeting-place of societies which are generally asso- 
ciated with the three continents which the country unites. 
Aryan, Tatar, and Semitic peoples are well represented in the 
land. 

In considering Turkey as the meeting-place of continental cul- 
tures it is necessary that we should confine our conception of 
the fact to the strictly literal sense of the term. The country 
is a meeting-place and nothing more. It has never been a transi- 
tion zone physically and as a consequence there has been very 
little mingling of the different elements in its population. The 
very structure of the land deters fusion of the inhabitants into 
a single people. The interior upland rises abruptly above a 
narrow fringe of coastal lowland. Its surface features, consist- 
ing partly of deserts and of saline lakes, recall the typical aspect 
of Central Asia. On the other hand, the luxuriant vegetation of 
the maritime fringe reflects European characteristics. No better 
relic of Asia Minor’s former land connection with Europe exists 
than this strip of the west soldered on the eastern continent. 
But the physical union is clean-cut and as a result the change 
from the low-lying garniture of green scenery to the bare tracts 
of the uplands is sharp. These features make of Turkey a land 
of strange contrasts. Its coasts are admirably washed by the 
waters of half a dozen seas and yet, in places, a journey of a 
bare twenty-five miles from the shore lands the traveler squarely 
in the midst of a continental district. 

So diversified a country could not be the land of patriotism. 
And as we pick up the thread of its troubled history we find 
a woful absence of this spirit among its citizens. In Byzantine 
times as in Ottoman, a selfish bias towards local interests, a 
parochial attachment of the sordid type, pervades its popula- 
tion. A medley of peoples, each filling its particular geographi- 
cal frame and animated by widely divergent ideals is constantly 
engaged in looking abroad rather than in the land for the attain- 
ment of their hopes. Nature fostered this condition. Communi- 
cations between the different regions have always been arduous. 
From the narrow fringe of coastland to the interior plateau the 
ascent is steep. More than that, the maritime dweller of the 
lowland shunned the total lack of comfort which he knew 
awaited him on the arid highland of the core. Conversely the 


12 JAOS 36. 
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indolent inhabitant of this elevated district realized that were 
he to settle near the marshes he could not compete successfully 
with the more active seafarers. As time went on the coastal 
peoples—mainly Greeks—accustomed themselves to look beyond 
the sea for intercourse with the outside world while the Turkish 
tenants of the interior land still kept in their mind’s eye the 
vast Asiatic background out of which they had emerged. 

In the same way the imposing barrier of the Taurus pre- 
vented contact between the occupants of the districts lying north 
and south of the mountain. The significance of this range to 
Europeans cannot be overestimated. The mountain has proved 
to be the chief obstacle to the northward spread of Semi- 
tic peoples and their civilizations. Successive waves of southern 
invaders, invariably of Semitic descent, whether highly civi- 
lized or drawn from tribes of savages, spent their fury in vain 
lashings against the rocky slopes. The past is verified his- 
torically whether we consider the failure of Assyrians in antiq- 
uity, of the Saracens during Middle Ages, or of the Egyptians 
and Arabs led by Mahomet Ali in modern days. The linguistic 
boundary between Turkish and Arabic occurs in this moyntain 
chain at present and Hogarth has expressed the fact in a real- 
istic phrase by stating that at an elevation of about 2,000 feet 
Arabie speech is chilled to silence. 

To come back once more to position, we find that while this 
feature has generated an attracting force the shape. of the 
land, on the other hand, promoted a constantly repellent action. 
We have in this situation a remarkable conflict which has exerted 
itself to the detriment of the inhabitants. The centripetal 
action of position was always reduced to a minimum by the 
centrifugal effects of form. The mountainous core formed by 
the Anatolian tableland and the western highland of Armenia 
could only be a center of dispersal of waters, and hence to a 
large degree of peoples. Accordingly throughout history we 
have a continuous spectacle of peoples swarming into the region 
only to be scattered immediately into new directions. Further- 
more, however much the land partook of the character of a 
single unit with reference to the broad divisions of Asia, the 
fact remains that it was greatly subdivided within itself. The 
six main compartments into which it may be laid off have fos- 
tered totally divergent civilizations. I have dwelt on this in the 
last November Bulletin of the American Geographical Society. 
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All of these conditions were fundamentally fatal to the forma- 
tion of nationality. They favored only intercontinental travel 
and trade. 

In only one respect did position and structure operate har- 
moniously. Both agencies combined to create Turkey’s rela- 
tions with the world beyond its borders. This was facilitated 
by the admirable set of natural routes which led in and out of 
the country. Beginning with the broad band of the Mediterra- 
nean sea, land and water routes succeed ea¢h other in close 
sequence. The inland sea itself is prolonged through the 
A®gean and the Turkish straits into the Black Sea, the shores 
of which are dotted in swift succession by the terminals of great 
avenues from northeastern Europe, as well as all of northern 
and central Asia. On the European mainland the far-reaching 
Danube had an outlet into Turkey through the Morava-Maritza 
valleys in addition to its own natural termination. The Dnieper 
valley played an exceedingly important share in connecting Tur- 
key with northern lands. To the east the trough-like recesses in 
the folds of the mountains of Armenia and Kurdistan led to 
the great Tabriz gate beyond which the way as far as China 
lay open. A somewhat more winding course through these 
same mountains extended into the Mesopotamian valley, beyond 
which the Persian Gulf opened sea travel to centers of civili- 
zation of the monsoon lands or westward to the African coast. 
Land connection with the continent also existed by means of the 
rift valley of Syria where the beginning of the African rift 
system is found. Through the occurrence of all these channels 
of penetration the history of Turkey finds place as a special 
chapter in the history of the world’s great nations. A greater 
share of responsibility falls on Turkey for this relation than on 
the Turks themselves. 

The appearance and establishment of this people in a land 
which was not that of their origin follows their life as nomad 
tribesmen of the vast steppeland of Central Asia. They were 
men at large upon the world’s largest continent, the northern- 
ers of the east, who naturally and unconsciously went forth in 
quest of the greater comforts afforded by southern regions. 
The vast flatland which gave birth to their race lies open to the 
frozen gales of the north. Its continental climate in turn icy 
cold or of burning heat was cut off from the tempering influences 
prevailing behind the folds of Tertiary mountain piles to the 
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south. And as the steppe-men migrated southward their gradu- 
ally swelling numbers imparted density to the human mass they 
formed because expansion on the east or west was denied them. 
China and Chinese, admirably sheltered by barriers of deserts 
and mountains, stopped their easterly spread. So did Christian- 
ity in Russia, on the west, though at a heavy cost to the country 
for no obstacle had been raised by nature to meet their advance. 
The open plain of Central Asia merges insensibly into that of 
north Europe. That is why incidentally Russia is half Tatar 
to-day. The Asiatic was forced upon her. She sacrificed her- 
self by absorbing him into her bosom, saving north-central 
Europe thereby from eastern invasions but forfeiting the advan- 
tages of progress. 

Cut off from East and West in this manner the only alterna- 
tive left to the Turk was to scale the plateau region of western 
Asia and to swarm into the avenues that led him to conquered 
territory where he succeeded in attaining power and organizing 
his undisciplined hosts into the semblance of a state. The pres- 
ence of the Turk upon the land on which he conferred his Mon- 
golian name and the very foundation of the Turkish state can 
in this manner be attributed to outward causes rather than to 


local development. It was essentially a process of transplanta- 
tion. The consolidation and rise to power of the Ottoman 
Empire between the close of the 13th century and the 16th 
were in themselves largely due to foreign conditions, for during 
that interval Europe was busily engaged in extirpating feudal- 
ism and objectionable phases of medieval clerical influences 


from its soil. 
The world relation of Turkish lands antedates, however, the 


coming of the Turks by many a century. Problems summarized 
in the familiar appellation of the ‘Eastern Question’ have 
their origin in the existence of the narrow waterways consisting 
of the Dardanelles, Marmora, and Bosporus. This watery gap 
has exerted profound influence in shaping the relation of Turk- 
ish territory to the outside world. The Eastern Question is as 
old as the history of civilization on this particular spot of the 
inhabited world. It could not be otherwise because fundamen- 
tally this momentous international problem is merely that of 
determining which people or nation shall control the strait. 
Who shall gather toll from the enormous transit trade of the 
region? This is the economic problem which has always 
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passionately agitated the leading commercial nations of the 
world. Its continuity is a proof of its geographical character. 
As long as these straits will exist at the point of nearest con- 
vergence of the Balkan and Anatolian peninsulas, identical 
problems are bound to recur on their site. Beneath the shift- 
ing scenes of human events the abiding stage persists in direct- 
ing them into its own channels. 

Accordingly as early as in late Minoan times and surely in 
full Mycenean period, some fifteen hundred or two thousand 
years before our era, we find the Eastern Question already 
vexing the world. It centers first around Troy, because the 
city commanded the southwestern outlet of the straits and 
played the same leading part in the history of its day as Con- 
stantinople has done since then. The shifting of the site to 
the northeastern end of the waterway represents the gradual 
spread of Hellenic influence in northeastern maritime territory. 

We can only come to an adequate conception of the réle of 
Troy in history by a clear understanding of the value of its 
site. The city was a toll-station. Its citizens accumulated 
wealth in the manner in which the burghers of Byzantium laid 
the foundations of their vast fortunes. Schliemann’s excava- 
tions, although conducted with an unfortunate disregard of 
modern archeological methods, nevertheless are conclusive on 
the revelation of the existence of immense treasures represented 
by precious metals and jewelry. These riches may well be 
regarded as value paid for the right of the free passage of 
vessels and their freight in the straits. Nor is it strange to 
find that coeval with the decline of the Homeric city, the 
earliest mentions of Byzantium, its successor, appear. Con- 
sistently with this method of enlightening Trojan history it 
becomes possible to reach a rational understanding of Homer’s 
classic epic, as Leaf has done in England, and regard it as the 
account of a secular struggle for the possession of an eminently 
profitable site. The testimony of history on the number of 
sieges which Constantinople has undergone is at least precise, 
although no literary masterpiece sheds lustre on the events. It 
is impossible to escape from the parallelism in the histories of 
Byzantium and Troy simply because the geographical back- 
ground of both sites is similar in every respect. In the case of 
Troy, it meant convenient access to the Pontine rearland, prob- 
ably the first El Dorado recorded by history—the land of 
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fabulous treasures in search of which the Argonautic expedi- 
tions were equipped. With Byzantium it meant drawing on 
the luxuries which Asia could supply from as far as the 
Pacific. 

So much for the antiquity of the Eastern Question. I am 
now going to pass to another phase of Turkey’s world relation, 
namely, that of the land’s influence on the discovery of America. 
We now stand on the threshold of modern history in order to 
deal with a broad economic problem which affected late Medieval 
commerce and which was an ever recurrent theme in that splen- 
did period of active human enterprise known as the Age of 
Discovery. The dominant idea of the day was to find means 
of facilitating east-west trade in the eastern hemisphere. I 
propose to review some of the facts bearing on this subject. 

From the earliest times the commercial relations between the 
land of Cathay and Europe had been one-sided. The east sold 
and the west purchased. There was very little exchange. The 
products which came from the east could all be classed as lux- 
uries. They constituted freight of small volume, but the value 
of which ran high. Precious stones, fine woods, essences, and 
spices composed the freight. These commodities had been 
shipped to Europe for about two millenniums prior to the 
fourteenth century of our era. Overland, the caravans ploughed 
their way across the southern expanse of Russia’s interminable 
steppe-land and penetrated finally into the plateaus of Iran and 
Anatolia. Their home-stretch lay in Turkey. By sea the trad- 
ers were accustomed to end their journeys at the head of the 
Persian Gulf, whence the valuable wares would be shipped far- 
- ther west via Mesopotamia. In this case again the home-stretch 
is found on Turkish soil. It was not until about the end of 
the 4th century B. C., when the Egyptian hamlet of Rhaecotis 
changed its name into that of Alexandria, that this sea route was 
extended into the Red Sea and Mediterranean. At this time 
the vision of acquiring wealth through the eastern trade began 
to dawn on the minds of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean 
seaboard. Many centuries were to elapse, however, before west- 
erners realized that fortunes could be made by venturing into 
eastern fields. The profits and the splendor of the eastern 
trade were popularized by Christendom when the accounts of 
Marco Polo and the friar travelers of his time became available. 
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Then the ambition of every adventurous merchant was to act 
as middleman in the trade of Cathay. 

The bulk of the east-west trade in Medieval time flowed 
through the same two main arteries. The northern land route 
from China through Central Asia passed threugh the Tabriz 
and Erzerum gates and ended at Trebizond, the balance of the 
journey being made by sea through the Bosporus-Dardanelles 
way. The southerly course was an all-water route from the 
sea of China to the Mediterranean. 

_ The incentive to reduce cost of transportation was as strong 

in those days as it is at present. The northern route being 
mainly over land was a source of incessant worry to the trader. 
The unrest which followed the appearance of Mohammedanism, 
the reluctance of the adherents of Islam to deal with infidels 
rendered commerce more and more risky. Transportation by 
land was slower and less profitable than by sea, as it is now. 
Caravans could not avoid brigandage as easily as ships could 
run the gauntlet of piratical depredation. It was not only a 
ease of argosies reaching port but also of camels escaping high- 
waymen. In addition, duties had to be paid at four or five dif- 
ferent points of transshipment. If we examine the pepper and 
ginger trade alone—the supply of both of which came from the 
east—we find that from Calicut, the great emporium of trade on 
the Malabar coast, these spices were carried by the Arabs to 
Jiddah and thence to Tor in the Sinaitic peninsula. Overland 
journeys began at the last point and extended to Cairo. From 
this city a river journey on the Nile to Rosetta followed, after 
which the freight was packed on camels and sent to Alexandria. 
All these conditions made for the increase of cost of the eastern 
wares which were supplied to Europe. 

With the cost of eastern commodities rising higher and higher 
as land transportation became more and more hazardous the 
minds of navigators naturally turned to the possibility of dis- 
covering a seaway to India and Cathay. The incident of the 
discovery of America in the course of this attempt to lower pre- 
vailing freight rates was an inevitable consequence of economic 
conditions, The chief point of interest to us resides in the fact 
that the discovery which immortalized Columbus’ name was 
accelerated through the fall of Constantinople into the hands 
of the Turks in 1453. 
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The capture of the Byzantine capital came as the deathblow 
to an already declining commercial intercourse. Henceforth 
the Moslem was to stand guard at the western gate through 
which east-to-west intercontinental trade had passed. And there 
seemed to be no doubt that he was firmly resolved to prevent the 
Christian from traveling back and forth through his dominions. 
It meant the definite closing of the western gate to eastern 
commerce. The first evil effects of the Turkish conquest were 
felt by the Venetians and Genoese. The Venetians especially 
incurred the wrath of Mohammed the Conqueror on account 
of the aid they had rendered to the beleaguered capital. 
Greater leniency was shown by the Turks to the Genoese who 
had refrained from overt acts of sympathy toward the 
Byzantines. 

The Sultans themselves as well as their ministers were willing 
to maintain the trade which traversed their lands. It left a 
share of its proceeds in the Turkish treasury. As a matter of 
fact the only commerce between Turkish lands under Moham- 
medan rule and the west has existed because of the income it 
brought to the Turkish government. But the barrier of religious 
divergences proved insurmountable to commerce. The great 
significance of the Turkish conquest of the Byzantine Empire 
must be sought in its practically cutting off land communica- 
tions between Western Europe and Eastern Asia. The impetus 
to westerly exploration was intensified. Before the fall of 
Constantinople the discovery of the western sea route to the 
east was regarded as highly desirable. It now became a neces- 
sity. 

The possibility of reaching the Far East by a voyage 
through the pillars of Hercules had not been foreign to the 
active intellect of the Greeks and Romans, yet the incentive to 
undertake exploration did not acquire intensity until the latter 
half of the 15th century. The Turkish advance to western Asia 
eame, therefore, as a shock, the impact of which forced trade 
out of the Mediterranean through the straits of Gibraltar into 
the wide Atlantic. 

Another important result of the Turk’s conquests in the Bal- 
kan and Anatolian peninsulas was the diversion of the Eastern 
trade from European land routes into sea lanes. The change in 
the direction of intercontinental traffic impoverished the German- 
speaking inhabitants depending on the Danube artery of con- 
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tinental life to such an extent that their economic prosperity was 
lost. This state of things occurred at a time when the natural 
wealth of this central region was steadily drained by the all- 
powerful Vatican. The Reformation, which was as much a 
political move as it was religious, was therefore welcomed by the 
rulers of little states who grasped the opportunity of despoiling 
the Roman church of its landed property. The loss caused by 
the Turkish curtailment of trade was temporarily offset in this 
manner. 

One of the effects of the extension of the Asiatic steppe to 
within sight of Mediterranean waters has been to carry the 
art of China from its Far Eastern seclusion to the very door 
of Europe. But as distance imparts faintness to the westerly 
migration of Chinese taste it is only in a stage of waning influ- 
ence that we find it in Turkey. It is a result of the trickling 
of the Turkish element through the passes that connect the 
plateaus of Iran and Anatolia, for Persia has always been 
swayed by China in matters of elegance and art. At various 
stages of Persian history have entire colonies of Chinese artists 
been induced by the Shahs to take up residence in Persia. Many 
of the patterns on Oriental rugs bear traces of this Chinese 
influence and this influence in a way extends much farther 
west, for both in Europe and the New World the standards of 
taste in rugs and carpets have been raised conspicuously by the 
endeavor to reproduce the beauty of Oriental coloring and 
designing. 

Turkish art is modelled on Chinese in the sense that its prod- 
ucts had to conform to conventional patterns instead of imi- 
tating nature. It destroyed initiative and prevented the artist’s 
imagination from soaring beyond defined limits, but powerfully 
realistic effects were nevertheless obtained. One has only to 
take up an illuminated manuscript to ascertain this. Persian 
manuscripts show Chinese characteristics to a large extent 
chiefly because the Persian school of art covered a wide range. 
It is the only one in Mohammedan countries to allow the repre- 
sentation of the human figure. But contiguity with Turkey 
had to make itself felt, so that occasionally, though very sel- 
dom, Turkish manuscripts with illuminations in which person- 
ages in various attitudes are portrayed can be met. The 
distinetly Mongoloid features of the faces delineated in these 
instances bespeak the origin of the art. The slit eye is gen- 
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erally present. It is mainly, however, in the ornamental bor- 
ders devoid of human representation that Chinese features are 
found mingled with Arabic. The conventionalized representa- 
tion of the cypress tree so common in Turkish decoration is an 
instance of the Far Eastern influence. Again in mosque inte- 
riors richly ornamented by displays of superb tiling the hand 
of Persian artists trained in Chinese methods can be discerned. 

The introduction of Chinese decoration in Turkey is an inno- 
vation which follows Arabian influences by four or five cen- 
turies. It serves as a reminder of the Mongolian element in 
the Turk. Through contact with the Chinese the Mongols had 
attained a higher intellectual level than the Turks. Hulaku, the 
grandson of Jenghiz Khan, had included Chinese artists among 
the retainers he had brought into Western Asia. The tales of 
his period reveal Far Eastern fashions, and this is likewise 
true of the ogives found in the buildings of this time. But 
apart from these effects of the Turkish conquest China was 
known to the inhabitants of Anatolia through the overland silk 
trade, as is attested by Armenian records of the middle fifth 
century.* 

In literature also Turkey has taken lessons from the east and 
through the avenues created by the East-West troughs of the 
Armenian highland which debouch on the Persian plateau. A 
Turkish poet is not entitled to the qualification without having 
given proof of a required amount of deftness on the Persian 
lyre. Turkish poetry is in fact perhaps more indebted to Per- 
sian than to Arabic, the latter language being the mainstay of 
prose composition. 

. As to the present world relations of Turkey, I have outlined 

them in the April, 1916, issue of the Geographical Review. I 
shall summarize them briefly by stating that by its position the 
country lies squarely in the path of both Teutonic and Slavic 
advance. A natural course of expansion is leading Germany to 
the southeast across the Balkan peninsula into Turkey. The 
extension of frontiers required by Russia likewise determines 
Slavie conquest of Turkey. Overpopulation in the one case 
and the need of access to ice-free waters in the other make the 
contest inevitable. In both the problem is mainly economic. 


*Yule, H.: Cathay and the way thither, Hakluyt Soc., London, 1915, 
pp. 93-94. 
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At bottom it is the modern phase of the Homeric struggle ideal- 
ized in the Iliad. To-day the Teuton is merely heeding the call 
of the land, whereas the Slav is responding to the call of climate. 
These are geographical factors which underlie the contest. 

Turkey, lying at Europe’s very door, is a virgin field of 
exploitation. The undeveloped resources of this country are 
varied as they are immense. If properly exploited they will 
undoubtedly afford a splendid opportunity for the investment 
of capital. They have been neglected for more than 2,000 years. 
At the very dawn of the Christian era we find Strabo bewail- 
ing Roman indifference to Anatolian colonization and urging 
his countrymen to go forth and embark in commercial ventures 
in Asia Minor. The noted geographer dwells with particular 
insistence on the variety of the land’s resources but we know 
that his foresight and exhortations were unheeded. The Byzan- 
tines barely scratched the land to supply their needs and the 
Turks who succeeded them did not even attempt as much. Tur- 
key therefore awaits its conversion into European colonies in 
order to become productive. This condition adds its own 
attractiveness to the advantages of its position. 

Although practically unexploited, the products of the country 
enjoy fame all over the world for their excellence. I shall only 
mention a few to recall the familiarity of the subject. Long 
before Australian mohair was known mohair came from: the 
plateau regions between Angora and Konia. The raw silk of 
the Lebanon and of the Brussa district, famous for its mulberry 
trees, commands high prices in Europe to-day. And this is true 
of the past thousand years. The rugs which adorn western 
homes in Europe and America come principally from Asia 
Minor. The Persian Gulf yields an annual harvest of pearls. 
The tobacco of Anatolia, especially from the valleys debouching 
into the Black Sea, ranks among the choicest in the world. The 
dried figs of Smyrna, the oranges of Jaffa, and the olives of 
Palestine yield in excellence to none of their kind grown else- 
where. Arabia is a household name for good coffee and savory 
dates. 

By means of irrigation Asia Minor and Mesopotamia can be 
converted into thriving agricultural districts. Experiments in 
cereal and cotton cultivation have already yielded excellent 
results, both on the Anatolian tableland and in the Cilician 
plains. The chief source of wealth of Turkey lies, however, in its 
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undeveloped mineral deposits. Practically every variety of ores 
is known to oceur. The area of transition between the plateau 
of Iran and the Mesopotamian depression is characterized 
by the existence of oil fields. The fuel is known along the entire 
western border of the Turkish natural region. The mountainous 
core of the country is a natural store of metal. It is an area of 
land constriction due to the pressure exerted by the weight of 
part of the Siberian steppeland pressing against the Arabian 
tableland. In the folding brought about by the application of 
these forces, numerous channels tapping deep into the earth’s 
interior were created. These openings became the areas of cir- 
culation for heavily mineralized waters. The rich contents of 
the core were brought up and deposited at the surface not only 
within the area of folding but beyond, as far as the effects of 
the disturbance were felt. To judge from the distribution of 
minerals, all of Turkey has been affected by these crustal move- 
ments. The deposits that have been found are generally known 
to be of considerable size. Their contents would probably have 
been exhausted had not capital abstained from taking risks in 
the presence of Turkish lawlessness and misrule. The parti- 
tion of Turkey into European colonies will create a swift change 
in this attitude on the part of European investors. 

Summing up, we find that we have dealt with a connecting 
region which may appropriately be considered as the classical 
ease of its type in geography. A land which by its position was 
everyman’s land, and which because of its geography was of 
greater interest to the foreigner than to its own inhabitants, 
being a part of three continents, was part of the life which 
grew on each. A nation formed on such a site belongs more to 
its neighbors than to itself. In this respect its future will 
resemble its past. 





Indonesian 1 in Philippine Languages——By Caruos EVERETT 
Conant, Professor in the University of Chattanooga, Ten- 
nessee. 


1. Stability of original l—Indonesian | (not to be confused 
with the J of the RLD or RGH series) is one of the most stable 
of the original consonantal sounds of Austronesia. It remains 
unchanged in most languages of both Indonesian and Polynesian 
territory. Examples for initial and medial / ar Indonesian lima 
‘five’ and walu ‘eight,’ which retain the / unchanged, not only 
in a great majority of the Indonesian languages, but also in 
nearly all the Polynesian speech territory, e. g., Samoan, Fijian, 
and Hawaiian lima, Fij., Haw. walu, Sam. valu. A conspicuous 
exception to the general rule in Indonesia is the case of Malagasi, 
where, in certain dialects, notably the Merina, Betsimisaraka, 
and Antemuru, an original / quite regularly becomes d under 
certain conditions, chiefly before an original i, e. g., Merina 
dimi < IN lima ‘five,’ fidi < IN pili ‘choose,”* but also initially 
before a and u, e. g., Merina dahilahi : Malay laki-laki ‘male’ ; 
Merina dumutré: Malay lumut ‘moss.” 

In Philippine territory there ar a few languages showing u« 
sufficient variety of treatment of original / to justify special 
study of the fenomena as classified below. 

2. An Il ‘cockneyism’ in Bisaya—Thé Bisaya language, 
spoken by three and a half millions of the Malayan population 
of the southern islands of the archipelago, has a number of dia- 
lects, chief of which ar three, the Panayan, spoken in Panay 
and Oecidental Negros; the Cebuan, spoken in Cebié, Oriental 
Negros, Bohol, and northern Mindanao; and the Bisaya of 
Samar and Leyte, spoken in these two islands. In certain parts 


*Cf. Brandstetter, Die Beziehungen des Malagasy zum Malaiischen, 
Lucerne, 1893, p. 26, and Die Lauterscheinungen in den indonesischen 
Sprachen, Lucerne, 1915, p. 32; also Ferrand, Essai de phonétique com- 
parée du malais et des dialects malgaches, Paris, 1909, p. X, footnote: 
(Merina) ‘Improprement appelés Hova.’ Brandstetter, in his monografs, 
continues the use of the traditional name, Hova, of the people and language 
eald Merina by Ferrand. 

* Cf. Ferrand, Essai, p. 119 f., and, for the examples here given, p. 36, 41. 
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of the Cebuan territory, notably in Cebia city and the surround- 
ing towns, an intervocalic / of any origin is habitually dropt in 
colloquial pronunciation, e. g., badi (without hiatus) for baldi 
‘house,’ sadpi’ for saldpi’ “money,’ in both of which cases the 
l is original, and wad for wald, Fr. il n’y a pas, where, as shown 
by Bikol ward, the 1 is the RLD consonant. Compare also gdab 
for gdlab ‘sickle’ : Bikol garéb. So also di’ for dili, ‘not,’ gua’ 
(or giwa’) for gila’ ‘play’ (noun and verb), guan (or giwan) 
for gulan ‘ripe.’ On the other hand, just as in the English 
cockney speech A is pronounst where it does not belong, e. g., 
‘owhever’ for ‘however,’ so in Cebié and vicinity the insertion 
of a superfluous / is fully as common as the loss of / illustrated 
above, e. g., galamitoén ‘utensil’ for gamitoén from the root gamit 
‘use,’ saldusau for sdéusau ‘splash,’ kalén’on for kén’on ‘food,’ 
ilimnon for émnon ‘drink’ from the root iném (or intim). But 
the Cebuan / cockney differs from the English h cockney in that 
the former has not become so fixt and regular as has the latter. 
The Cebuan’s use of 1 where it does not belong is more com- 
parable to the straining for correctness observd in the rustic 
‘killing chickengs in the gardeng on Thanksgiving morning.’ 
3. Loss of intervocalic l in Sulu.A—In Sulu, the speech of the 
Sulu (Spanish orthografy Jol6) archipelago, which lies to the 
southwest of Mindanao, original / is lost with great regularity 
between like vowels, with resulting contraction to a single long 
vowel, e. g., Sula s@ < IN sala ‘fault, sin,’ Sulu Ads : Bikol, 
Bisaya halas ‘snake,’ Sulu bi < *bilt < IN Déli ‘buy,’ 
Sulu pi < IN pili ‘choose,’ Sulu 6 (close 0) < IN wlu 
‘hed,’ Sulu t6 < *tolo < IN télu ‘three.’ Between two 
dissimilar vowels the 1] is retaind in some words and lost 
in others without any apparent rule, e. g., Sulu balik : Malay 
balik ‘return,’ tuli : Malay tuli ‘def,’ bulan : IN bulan 
‘moon,’ walu < IN walu ‘eight,’ with retention of 1, but 
Sulu a < IN ult ‘turn,’ tdina < IN talina ‘ear.’ An inter- 
vocalic 1 from RLD is also lost in not a few cases, e. g., Sulu 
tég : Bikol turég, Bisaya (Cebuan) tilog, Bagobo tédog ‘sleep’ ; 
Sulu kauhan < *ka-luha-an (Bis. Ceb. kaluha’an) ‘twenty’ 


* Blake, Contributions to Philippine Grammar, JAOS. 27 (1906), p. 333, 
334, noted the loss of original intervocalic / in Tagalog and Sulu: ‘An 
original intervocalic J is lost in Tagalog and Sulu,’ without any reference 
to its retention in both languages in cases too numerous to be regarded 


exceptional. 
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from duha, IN rua, lua, dua, ‘two’; but retaind in others, e. g., 
Sulu tdlu : Bikol téro, Bagobo tddo ‘beeswax.’ It is retaind 
in Sulu walé ‘not yet’ (cf. Bikol ward ‘there is not’) but lost 
in this same word when the suffix 7 is added, Sulu wai < *waai 
< *walai ‘there is not’ (ef. Cebuan waldi, Samar-Leyte ward). 
Further examples of retention of the RLD / ar such common 
words as Sulu tlon : Malay hidon ‘nose’ and Sulu kdloh : Malay 
gadoh ‘make a noise.’ 

The loss of intervocalic J is much more extensiv in Sulu than 
in any other language of the Philippines, but there is here no 
cockney use of 1 where it does not belong, as is found in the 
Cebuan dialect of Bisaya. 

4. Loss of intervocalic | in Tagalog.—Tagalog loss of inter- 
voealic (original) 1, while very common, is far from universal, 
even between like vowels. Many words showing loss of J in Sulu 
retain it in Tagalog, e. g., Tagalog séla : Sulu sé ‘fault, sin,’ 
Tag. wlo : Sulu 6 ‘hed,’ Tag. pili : Sulu pi ‘choose,’ Tag. 
bilt : Sulu bi ‘barter,’ Tag. sulé : Sulu sé ‘torch,’ Tag. wilt : 
Sulu @ ‘turn, repeat.’ A few lose in Tagalog an original / that 
is retaind in Sulu, e. g., Tag. béan : Sulu bilan ‘moon,’ Tag. 
twid (or tiwid): Sulu tilid ‘straight.’ Tagalog does not, like 
Sulu, contract two like vowels brot together by syncopation of 
l,* but either leaves a hiatus, represented by hamza, as in Tag. 
da’an : Bis. dalan : Sulu dén ‘way’; or inserts a secondary h, 
as in Tag. baéhai : IN balai : Sulu bai ‘house’; or, in the case 
of a labial vowel, u (0), the labial glide w, as in Tag. piwo : IN 
pulu : Sulu pé ‘ten.’ Sometimes h takes the place of the lost 
l, even between u-vowels, as in Tag. tihod : Bisaya wilod : Sulu 
uid ‘worm,’ which, however, is in Tagalog more commonly 
pronounst tod or wwod. 

Tagalog and Sulu agree in retaining 2 between a and 7 in 
balik ‘return’ and in dropping it between the same two vowels 
in Tag., Sulu taina < IN taliva ‘ear.’ They also agree in 
retaining it in wali ‘eight’ and dila ‘tung.’ IN balu 
‘widowed’ retains its 1 in Sulu bali and formerly did in Tagalog 
bdlo, which, however, has lost the 7 within the last two hundred 
years, becoming bao. Tag. wald ‘left (hand)’ retains an 
original | between two a’s as in Tag. sdla. In the corresponding 


* Cf. Blake, op. cit., p. 333, 334, and Conant, The Pepet Law in Philippine 
Languages, in Anthropos 7 (1912), p. 924. 
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Sulu lawa < wala by metathesis, the J is retaind, as regularly 
in initial position, the metathesis antedating the Sulu loss of 
intervocalie 1. 

In the material examind for this study ther has been found 
no example of intervocalic loss of Tagalog 1 of the RLD series. 
Here again, Tagalog differs from Sulu and the Cebuan ‘cockney’ 
in that it seems to preserv a clearer distinction in pronuncia- 
tion between the l’s of different origin. 

Tagalog loses final / after 7 in a considerable number of root 
words, e. g., Tag. bint : Bis., Bkl. bundl ‘def,’ where Tag. has 
i regularly for original pepet in both syllables; Tag. habi 
lloko, Pang. abél, Pamp. abdl, Bkl., Bis., Bagobo hdbul ‘weave’ ; 
Tag. kati : Tir. katel, Batan katey, Ibk. katdl, Bis., Bagobo katil 
‘itch.’ Malagasi hati ‘itch’ agrees with Tag. in the loss of final 
lL. In all the above examples the vowel of the final syllable is 
from pepet. Final / is lost after an original ¢ in Tag. tapi 
Phil. tapil ‘flatten.’ But Tag. final / is retaind in reduplicated 
bases of the type Tag. silsil: Phil. sélsél ‘repent,’ and frequently 
in other roots, e. g., Tag. gitil ‘pluck,’ kipil ‘pellet.’ The Tag. 
development is doutless the same as in Fr. gentil. 

5. Loss of intervocalic | in Bontok.-—The Bontok Igorots, 
celebrated for their cultivation of rice by the terracing of their 
mountainous province in North Luzon, ar representativs of the 
most primitiv of the Philippine Malays. Bontok shows loss of 
intervocalic / in a number of words, e. g., Bont. fiian < IN bulan 
‘moon,’ faéi < IN balai ‘house,’ weg : Pangasinan ulég 
Malay ular ‘snake,’ the last example inserting the labial glide 
w, as does Tagalog puwo < IN pulu ‘ten.’ In Bontok, ‘ten’ 
is generally pronounst poo, but pdlo is also herd. The loss is, 
however, less common in Bontok than in Tagalog. The 7 is 
retaind in Bontok ¢édélan : Tag. dé’an : Sulu dain < Philip. 
dalan ‘way’; télo ‘three’; dlo ‘hed’; ili : Iloko tlt ‘town’; 
pili ‘choose’; wdlo ‘eight’; ¢cila : Tag. dila ‘tung’; pilai << IN 
pilat ‘lame.’ 


* Cf. Ferrand, Essai, p. 121, 122, who also givs examples of loss of final 
l after other vowels in Mig. ‘ 

® Authorities consulted for Bontok: Jenks, The Bontoc Igorot, in Ethno- 
logical Survey Publications, vol. 1, Manila, 1905; Clapp, Vocabulary of the 
Igorot Language as Spoken by the Bontok Igorots, in Div. of Eth. Pub. 
vol. 5, part 3, Manila, 1908; Seidenadel, The Language Spoken by the 
Bontoe Igorot, Chicago, 1909. 
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The / that regularly represents the RGH consonant in Bontok’ 
is lost in Bontok wdt < *uwdt < *udt < *uldt : Tag. ugdt 
‘vein,’ but retaind in Bontok falad : Tag. bagd : Iloko bard 
‘lung.’ 

Bontok changes final / to ¢ in afi : Pang. abel ‘weave’ ; katéi : 
Ibk. katdl ‘itch.’ 

6. Loss of intervocalic l in Kankanai.® The language of the 
Kankanai Igorots of the sub-province of Benguet, North Luzén, 
drops intervocalic 1 in Kankanai (sim)pé < IN pulu ‘ten’; 
biwan : IN bulan ‘moon’; waé < IN walu ‘eight’; but retains 
it in dila ‘tung,’ and in told ‘three.’ The RGH consonant 
regularly becomes / in Kankanai.® This / is lost in Kankanai 
uwat : IN urat, ugat, uhat ‘vein,’ which, like Kankanai biwan, 
has the labial glide w. 

7. Loss of intervocalic l in Samal.*® The language of Samal 
Island, Gulf of Davao, South Mindanao, quite regularly drops 
intervoealic 1, e. g., Samal tod < *tolo < IN télu ‘three’; 
makasasad: Phil. makasasala ‘sinner,’ without contraction of the 
concurrent like vowels, but po < *polo < IN pulw ‘ten’ with 
contraction; wad : IN walu ‘eight.’ 

Loss of original / is rather rare elsewhere in Indonesia and 
Polynesia. In Indonesian territory, the Vonum™ dialect of 
Formosa regularly loses intervocalic 1, and may lose it initially 
also, e. g., Vonum ima ‘hand’ beside hima ‘five,’ both from IN 
lima (see below, par. 12). Botel Tobago (the speech of an island 
of that name S. of Formosa) loses intervocalic 1 in some words 
and changes it to r in others. Initially it is 1 or r. In Poly- 
nesian territory there is one language, that of the Marquesas 
Islands, which loses original / in all positions. 





"See my RGH Law in Philippine Languages, JAOS. 31 (1910), p. 78. 

®Scheerer, The Batdén Dialect as a Member of the Philippine Group of 
Languages, in Div. of Ethnol. Pub., Bu. of Science, vol. 5, part 1, Manila, 
1908, was furnisht a Kankanai word list by Mariano Lagasca of Kapangan 
village. In 1903 I collected a list of fifty words from eight Kankanai 
boys at Baguio, Benguet. 

°Cf. Conant, RGH Law, p. 73, 74. 

Material from Montano, Rapport ad M. le ministre de l’instruction 
publique sur une mission aux tiles Philippines et en Malaisie (1879-1881), 
Paris, 1885. 

1 Material for Vonum and Botel Tobago from Scheerer, Batdn Dialect. 
Brandstetter, Lauterscheinungen, p. 32, cites Boano bae (IN balai) ‘house.’ 


13 JAOS 36. 
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VONUM BOTEL TOBAGO MARQUESAS'? INDONESIAN 

vao wao _ vau walu eight 
pou or po huu pulu ten 

tao a turu tou télu three 

ima or hima lima or rima iima lima five 

taina puaina talina ear 


The Melanesian languages of British New Guinea” quite 
regularly lose an original / in all positions, e. g., tot, koi, ot (IN 
télu); ima, imaima (IN lima); taia, kaia, haia (IN talina) 
‘ear.’ 

An Indo-European parallel is the regular loss of intervocalic 
1 in Portuguese, e. g., ceo < caelu, s6 < solu, voar < volare, 
where like vowels contract as in Sulu. 

8. Original 1 in Mandaya.* The Mandaya speech of East 
Mindanao loses / in Mandaya 60 < IN ulu ‘hed’; dan < Phil. 
dalan ‘way’; buahan : Bisaya bulahan ‘fortunate’; kawé 
Banuaéon kawalad (ka+wala, cf. Tag., Bis., Bkl. wald) ‘left 
(hand),’ but retains it in atél: : Bkl., loko tult ‘earwax’ and 
talina ‘lug, projection’ : Bkl. talina ‘ear, lug.’ Final 7 regu- 
larly becomes 4 in Mandaya, e. g., buibii : Tag., Bis., ete. bulbil 
‘pubic hair’; dbui : Bis., Bkl. hdbol ‘weave.’ Furthermore, 
this tendency to palatalize / to 7 or y is seen even in intervocalic 
position, where, in some words / may be either lost or changed 
to y, e. g., Mandaya sdup or sdyup : Bis sdlop ‘set (of hevenly 
bodies)’; pdyad or pdi’ad : Tag., Bis., Pampanga pdlad ‘palm 
(of hand),’ another example of Tag. retention of 1 between like 
vowels. The change of / to 7 or y is regular in Palau (Caroline 
Islands) ,** e. g., Palau biiel < IN bulan ‘moon’ and Palau pii 
< IN bulu ‘pubic hair,’ which is exactly parallel with Mandaya 
buibit given above, this being the reduplicated IN bul(w) bul (uw) 





* Examples from Mosblech, Vocabulaire océanien-francais et francais- 
océanien des dialectes parlés aux iles Marquises, Sandwich, Gambier, etc., 
Paris, 1843. 

* Ray, The Languages of British New Guinea, in Journ, Anthr. Inst., 
24 (1894) p. 15-39, and Polynesian Linguistics: Past and Future, in 
Journ. Polyn. Soc., 21, no. 2, p. 65-76. 

** Material furnisht by Mr. J. M. Garvan to Mr. E. E. Schneider for his 
Notes on the Mangyan Language, in Phil. Journ. of Sci., vol. 7, no. 3, sec. 
D, Manila, 1912. 

* Of. Conant, Notes on the Phonology of the Palau Language, JAOS. 35 
(1915), p. 8, 9. 
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For 1 > 1 or y in Isinai, see 9. Brandstetter*® has pointed 
out the change of intervocalic J to y in Bare’e (Central Celebes) , 
e. g., Bare’e jaya : Malay jalan, Bis. dalan ‘way.’ For Indo- 
European analogies, compare the French / (ll) mouillé and the 
change of Latin ll to American Spanish y as in caballo, Amer- 
ican pronunciation cabayo. The same change occurs in certain 
of the Finno-Ugrian languages.** 

9. Original | in Isinai* The speech of the Isinai moun- 
taineers of central North Luzén retains original 1 unchanged 
except when brot into contact with an initial consonant thru 
loss of an intervening atonic vowel, in which case the 1 becomes 
i (y), e. g. Isinai tu < *tlu < IN télu ‘three’; piu < IN pulu 
‘ten’; lia’i < *lla’t < lalaki reduplicated form of IN laki 
‘male’; wiu (or weu) < IN walu ‘eight.’ 

10. Original l in Sambali. Sambali, spoken in the province 
of Zambales, West coast of North Luzon, is divided into several 
dialects. One of these, that spoken in and around the village 
of Bolinao, regularly changes original 1 to r. It also regularly 
has r in all cases where the other Sambali dialects hav a non- 
original 1. The words in the following table ar taken from 
Reed.?® 


SAMBALI OF BOLINAO SAMBALI OF IBA SAMBALI-AETA 


6ro dlo élo hed 
dira dila dila tung 
ranit lanit lanit sky 
buran bilan bilan moon 
taro télo tatlo three 
karo kalo kalo eight 
rima lima lima five 
puro ; polo po ten 


The above examples show original 1; the following the / of the 
RLD series. 


® Lauterscheinungen, p. 32. 

* Of, Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, Leipzig, 1910, p. 43. 

* Of. Conant, Grammatical Notes on the Isinai Language, JAOS. 35 
(1915), p. 290. 

»” WwW. A. Reed, Negritos of Zambales, in Ethnol. Surv. Pub., 2 (1904), 


part 1. 
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SAMBALI OF 
BOLINAO SAMBALI OF IBA SAMBALI-AETA 
rua lia lia two 
sara rila hila they 
baker bakil bakil mountain 
ranom lanom lanom water 


In the Sambali-Aeta we have again sporadic loss of intervocalic 
l, as seen in bian and po of the abov table. 

In several Indonesian languages original / becomes r by assimi- 
lation to an r of the same word. Languages regularly showing 
this assimilation ar Toba, Ngaju (Dayak), Malagasi, Iloko, Bikol, 
Tirurai, and Bagobo, the last four of which ar Philippine lan- 
guages. Examples ar Toba, Ngaju rayar beside Malay layar, 
Tag. layag ‘sail’; Toba rarat, Malagasi raratré beside Malay 
larat ‘scatter’; LIloko, Toba, Ngaju ruwar beside Sundanese luar 
‘outside, except’; Bikol rdra beside Samar Bisaya lara ‘weave 
matting’; Tirurai rebur beside Malay lebur ‘roil, disturb’ 
(where final r in both Tirurai and Malay is the RGH consonant) ; 
Bagobo, Tirurai roros beside Samar Bisaya loros ‘lower (sail, 
ete.).’ In all these languages / becomes r only under assimilativ 
influence, the change not being spontaneous as in the cases under 
special consideration in this paper. 

In the Gayo” language of Sumatra, r often stands in the place 
of Indonesian / as the result of metathesis according to the fol- 
lowing rule: In Gayo words having both / and r, the order of 
the two liquids must be rl, never Ir. If the liquids stand in the 
order Ir in other languages, metathesis takes place in Gayo. 

Arabic, Malay lahir Gayo rahil evident 

Malay larat Gayo ralat extend, spred 

Malay luruh, Toba ruru Gayo ruluh fall (as leavs) 


In a large number of Formosan dialects / quite regularly 
becomes r in all positions. In a smaller number it sometimes 
remains and is sometimes changed to r. <A dialect in which the 
change is regular is the Favorlang, e. g., Favorlang rima ‘hand’ 
(IN lima) , tarran** (Bisaya ddélan) ‘way’; torroa (IN télu) 
three’; ¢arrina (IN talina) ‘ear’; tazirra (Bis. dila) ‘tung.’ 





* Hazeu, Gajdsch-Nederlandsch. Woordenboek, Batavia, 1907. 

**The Favorlang words here given ar copied from Rev. Wm. Campbell’s 
edition of Happart’s Favorlang Vocabulary, London, 1896. For further 
examples of 1 > r in Formosan dialects, see Scheerer’s comparativ list of 
Philippine and Formosan numerals in his Batén Dialect, table I, opp. p. 89. 
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Among the scores of Borneo languages and dialects compared 
in Ray’s monumental work** ther ar a dozen dialects of the 
so-cald Land Dayaks of the south-western corner of Sarawak, 
West Borneo, that, with varying regularity, change original / to 
r. Only one of the Land Dayak dialects given by Ray, the Mili- 
kin, retains the / in all positions. 


DIALECT five sky three bone skin tung 
Lara rima lanit taru turan kurit 
Lundu rimo tulan kulit jera 
Krokong lonit turan kurit jora 
Singhi rimich ronit turan kurit jorah 
Grogo limo lanit tulan kulit jora 
Sennah rangit turach’n kurit jérah 
(ranit) (turan ) 
Quop rimth ranit turan kurit jura 
Sentah rimich lanit tulan kurit jura 
Beta rimth ranit turan kurit jura 
Sau limo lonit jurah 
Sadong  rimdh ranit turan jeli 
Milikin lanit tulon kulit delah 
Bunau —— rinit kurid —— 


Of the Polynesian languages, the Tahitian and the Rapanui 
(Easter Island)** regularly change / to r, e. g., Tah., Rap. rima 
‘five’; Tah. fare, Rap. hare : IN balai ‘house’; Tah., Rap. 
varu : IN walu ‘eight.’ 

For Indo-European changes of original / to r, compare the 
Indo-Iranian r < I. E. l, e. g., Sansk. récate ‘shines’ : Avestan 
raocah- ‘light’ : O. Persian rauéa* ‘day’ : Armenian lois ‘light’ : 
Gr. Aeveds ‘white’ : Lat. liz : Gothie livhap, ‘light’ : Lithu- 
anian laiikas ‘pale light.’ Compare especially the Sanskrit con- 
fusion of 1 and r, even in the same root, e. g., Sansk. récate 
‘shines,’ but locana ‘eye.’ For Romance, compare the Ruman- 
ian and Portuguese change of Latin | to r under certain condi- 
tions, e. g., Rum. care < Lat. quale; Port. prazo : Span. plazo 
< Lat. placitum. 





* Ray, Sidney H., The Languages of Borneo, in the Sarawak Museum 
Journal, vol. 1, no. 4 (November, 1913). 

*° Cf. Jaussen, Grammaire et dictionnaire de la langue maorie, dialecte 
tahitien, Paris, 1860, and Churchill, The Rapanui Speech and the Peopling 
of Southeast Polynesia, Washington, 1912. 
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The non-existence of / in the Japanese is wel known. All 
Chinese loan words having the sound / change this to r in 
Japanese. 

The reverse is the case in Chinese, which, in most dialects of 
importance, has only 1. 

In Korean, the same character is used for 1 and r, showing 
that the two sounds were originally not sufficiently distinct to 
require different symbols. 

11. Original l in Inibaloi2* The Ibaloi Igorots of the sub- 
province of Benguet, North Luzén, regularly change an initial 
lL to d. In this Inibaloi agrees with Merina and other dialectes 
a dentale*> of Madagascar. 


INIBALOI MERINA 


IN laki dayi dahi male 
IN lima dima dimi five 
IN lanit danit danitra sky 


Other examples for IN initial J in Inibaloi ar dana : Phil. 
lana ‘oil’; daman : Tag., Pamp. laman ‘flesh’; duson : Tag. 
luson ‘mortar.’ 

Inibaloi is very closely related to the Pangasinan, its next-door 
neighbor to the South. A Pangasinan / of any origin is treated 
like original / in Inibaloi, e. g., Inib. dipa : Pang. lipa : Malay, 
Toba rupa < Sansk. riipa ‘face.’ This is, of course, not the 
RLD consonant, which would become d initially in Pangasinan, 
as in dud ‘two,’ but is the RL consonant seen in ribu, libu 
‘thousand,’ surat, sulat ‘write’ and in many words borrowd 
from Sanskrit and Arabic. 

Any Pangasinan 1, original or otherwise, becomes d in Inibaloi 
when in contact with 2, except after ¢: <di (d of RLD), e. g., 
Inibaloi idéko : Pang., [loko iléko ‘Iloko’; Manida : Pang. 
Manila ‘Manila’; tanida < IN talina ‘ear’ by metathesis, ef. 
Magindanao tanila; sadi : Pang. sali ‘foot’; but cid : Pang. 
ete. dilé ‘tung.’ Evidently, the Inibaloi change of initial d 
(RLD) to é was later than that of 1 > d, the retention of the 
original / in Inibaloi speech being at first to avoid the repetition 
of the dental in such a form as *dida. The / thus remaind long 


**Scheerer, The Nabaloi Dialect, in Ethnol. Surv. Pub., vol. 2, part 2, 
Manila 1905, p. 102, has cald attention to the Inibaloi change of 1 to d. 
* See Ferrand, op. cit., Introduction, p. xlii. 
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enuf to establish itself permanently before the change d > é 
had taken place. The same change of 1 to d in contact with ¢ 
is regular in Batan. (See below, 12.) 

But a large number of cases of Inibaloi change of 1 to d in 
non-initial position ar found alongside a smaller number in which 
the 1 remains unchanged. 


INIBALOI NON-INIBALOI 


badat Tag., Pamp. balat skin 
exduk Tag. itlog egg 
Igidut Pang. Igélot Igorot 
takdai Pang. taklai arm 
sudat Pang. sulat, Tag., Malay surat write 
bado Pang. balo, Tag. bago new 
abada Pang. abala, Ik. abaga shoulder 


With / unchanged: 


INIBALOI NON-INIBALOI 


bulan IN bulan moon 
gualo IN walu eight 
pulo IN pulu ten 

balo IN balu widowed 
éala Pang. dala, Ibk. daga blood 


12. Original l in Batén.2* The Batan language, spoken on 
the three islands, Batén, Sabtang, and Ivuhos, lying off the 
North coast of Luzén, changes original J to x at the end of a 
syllable, to h before vowels except when preceded or followd 
by 7, and to d in contact with 7 when a vowel follows. 

Examples of Batan xy < IN 1: 


*Sources: Scheerer, Batdn Dialect; Dominican missionaries (not 
named), Nu Mapia Amigo anmana Devocioanrio du chirin nu Ibatdn, 
Manila, 1901; Visitas du Santisimo cani Santa Maria, Manila, 1901; 
Franco de Paula and Nicolis Castaiio, Diccionario Espaiiol y Batdn (Date 
and place uncertain. About two hundred items of this work have been 
copied by Retana, Archivo del biblidfilo filipino, Vol. 2, Madrid, 1896, 
(Prélogo, p. xiii-xix) ; José Rodriguez, Catecismo de la Doctrina Christiana, 
Manila, 1834 (reprinted by Retana, op. cit., p. 260-306); Diccionario 
Espaiiol-Ibatadn por Varios PP. Dominicos Misioneros de las Islas Batanes, 
ed. by Scheerer, Manila, 1914; Conant, a list of two hundred words com- 
piled at Aparri and Claveria, North coast of Luzén, 1904, 1905. The Bataan 
change of | to h or x was pointed out in my RGH Law, p. 82, and Pepet 
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NON-BATAN 
Med. katel, Ibk. katal, Bis. katul itch 
Pang. selsel, Bis. sulsul, Ibk. tattal repent 
tuxtux Ibk. *tuttul (<tultul) forge 
aypet Ik. lipit cover 
ixtau Tag. litau float 


BATAN 


aktey 
SeySey 


The first example and the last two show secondary metathesis 
in the first syllable, a very common trait of Batén, in which 
respect it closely resembles Pampanga.** 

Examples of Batan h < IN IL: 

NON-BATAN 

IN lanit sky 
IN laki male 
Tag. luson mortar 
vahai (bahai) IN balai house 
wah6 IN walu eight 
uhé IN ulu hed 
tuhan IN tulan bone 


BATAN 
hanit 
hakai 
husun 


Examples of Batan d < IN / in contact with 7: 


BATAN NON-BATAN 
dima IN lima, ef. Inib. dima, Mig. dimi five 
disaa Tag. lis, Ilk. lis’ nit 


ditod 
divun 
tadifia 
padit 


Tag. likéd 
Bis. lib6én 
IN talina 
IN palit 


back 
surround 
ear 

seil 


rida Tag., Bis. dila tung 





Law in Philippine Languages, in Anthropos, vol. 7 (1912), p. 940. Batén 
h and x ar both represented in Span. orthografy by j in all the works given 
above except the two printed by Retana, where g is everywhere employed. 
It was on the basis of these two sources that Blake, op. cit., p. 334, speaks 
of the change of | to g. Brandstetter, Lauterscheinungen, p. 32, also still 
quotes Batén as one of the several languages changing / to g, doutless on 
the basis of the same material. Scheerer, in his Notas sobre la fonologta 
del Batén introducing his edition of the Diccionario Espajiol-Ibatdn, has 
stated the rule (pp. xv, xvi) as to Batfn h and x, but makes no reference 
to the | > d change, tho he has accidentally given an example of it under 
another hed (tadifia par. ii). 
* Cf. my Monosyllabic Roots in Pampanga, JAOS. 31 (1911), p. 390. 
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BATAN NON-BATAN 
pidai Tag., Ibk. pilai "lame 
idi Ik. ili town 
vidi Tag. bili buy 
pidi IN pili choose 


Original 1 also appears to become d in the combination ¢/ 
before any vowel, cf. Batén tatdi < *tatlu < *tetlu ‘three’ 
and atden < *atlen < Phil. télén ‘swallow.’ The same root 
télén appears in Batén teteynan ‘gullet’ with reduplication of 
the first syllable and the locativ suffix -an : te-teyn-an < 
*te-teln-an, lit. ‘place of swallowing,’ in which form the 1 
becomes x according to rule. 

The 1 > h(x) development is quite rare in Indonesian. 
Brandstetter®* says | becomes h in Formosan dialects in certain 
cases and givs as example ‘Fm. uho’ (IN ulw) without naming 
any dialect. Scheerer?® givs the same word, who, as the word for 
‘hed’ in the dialect cald Pei Po Kuvarawan. But all the other 
words of that dialect cited by Scheerer show r for original I, 
e. g. viran (IN bulan), waru (IN walu), rima (IN lima), except 
tusu (IN télw) ‘three’ whose s is doutless due to analogy, the 
s of PPK isa ‘one’ being first extended to dusa (IN rua, lua 
dua) ‘two,’ a thing which has taken place in sixteen other 
Formosan dialects, according to the examples given by Scheerer, 
and one step farther in this particular dialect, giving tusu insted 
of *turu which we should expect. A glance at Scheerer’s table 
of the cardinal numerals in Formosan dialects shows so great 
a prevalence of the 1 > r change as to make it wel-nigh a 
characteristic of Formosan speech. In looking over the entire 
Formosan material of Scheerer’s remarkable collation, I find only 
one other example of h in the place of IN 1, that of Vonum hima 
(IN lima), in which dialect 1 is regularly lost, e. g., ima ‘hand,’ 
voan (IN bulan) ‘moon,’ tdo (IN télu) ‘three,’ véo (IN walu) 
‘eight’ (cf. 7, abov). 

In view, therefore, of the isolated h of PPK who (IN ulu), 
which is possibly erroneously written for wro, and of Vonum ima 
beside hima (IN lima) ‘five’ or ‘hand,’ showing that, even 
initially, 1 does not always become h in Vonum, it would appear 
that a Formosan 1 > h change is too uncertain to justify its 
citation as an example. On the other hand these same dialects 


** Lauterscheinungen, p. 32. 
* Batdn Dialect, p. 44. 
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might wel hav been used by Brandstetter to exemplify the 
l > r change insted of Toba, where the chauge is not spon- 
taneous, but due to assimilation, e. g., Toba rapar (Mal. lapar), 
and hence occurring only in words having an assimilating r. 
13. Original 1 in Ilongot (Egongot).*° In TIlongot, the 
speech of a very primitiv tribe of the North Luzén mountains, 
Indonesian / regularly becomes g, as indicated in the nativ 
pronunciation of the tribal name itself, Jgongot or Egongot. 


ILONGOT NON-ILONGOT 


tego IN télu three 

gema ‘hand’ IN lima five 

gake IN laki male 

uge IN uli again, back 

degin Pang. dalin erth 

tegteg Pang., Ik. selsél, erush, squeeze, 
Tag. silsil, Bis. sulsil, make penitent 
Pamp. salsal, Ibk. tattal, 
Batan seysex 


In the last example, tegteg, where the vowel is from IN pepet, 
llongot changes IN s to ¢, as in Llongot ta-m-poo (Pang. sam- 
polo) lit. ‘one ten,’ where ta < IN sa, the accentless by-form 
of IN ésa ‘one,’ and as in Llongot ta-m-bian ‘five,’ lit. ‘one 
portion,’ where bian is identical with Pang. bian ‘to apportion.’ 
llongot poo (IN pulu) points to a sporadic loss of intervocalic 
l, presumably only between like vowels. 

14. Recapiiulation.—(a) Original / remains unchanged in 
the majority of Austronesian languages and also in the majority 
of Philippine idioms, notwithstanding the considerable number 
in which it is lost or changed (1). 





*® The Tlongot words ar taken from a MS copy in my possession of an old 
manuscript Catecismo de la Doctrina Christiana en Egongot revised at Bina- 
tangan, Principe (now Tayabas) Province, 1792, by three friars, Casimiro de 
Tembleque, Tomfs Marti, and Francisco de la Zarza. This catechism has 
been publisht by Blumentritt, Katechismus der katholischen Glaubenslehre 
in der Ilongoten-Sprache verfasst von P. Fray Francisco de la Zarza, in 
Druck gelegt und mit Aequivalenten des Ilongot-Textes in spanischer, 
beziehungsweise tagalischer und maguindanauischer Sprache, Vienna, 1893. 
Scheerer, in an interesting article On a Quinary Notation among the 
Ilongot of Northern Luz6n, in Phil. Journ. of Sci., 6 (1911), p. 47-49, has 
eald attention to the Ilongot change / > g. 
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(b) Loss of intervocalic 1 occurs in the l-cockney speech of 
the Bisaya of Cebi city and vicinity (2), in the Sulu language, 
with resulting contraction of like vowels (3), in Tagalog, but 
without resulting contraction of like vowels, the lost 1 being 
replaced in some words by a breathing (h) or by a labial semi- 
vowel (w) as a glide (4), in Bontok with varied treatment of 
the concurrent vowels (5), as also in Kankanai (6), Samal (7), 
and Mandaya (8). In non-Philippine Austronesian territory 
the same loss is observd in the Formosan dialects Vonum and 
Botel Tobago, in Boano, in the speech of the Marquesas islanders 
(7), and in a number of Melanesian languages of New Guinea 
(7). For Indo-European, the same loss is regular in Portu- 
guese (7). 

(ec) Final 7 is often lost after 7 in Tagalog, with which is com- 
pared the Malagasi loss of final / and the French final l-mowillé 
of gentil (4). This development is of the same nature as the 
change of 1 to i (y) summarized in the following paragraf. 

(d) Original 1 becomes 4 (y) in Bontok, when final (5), in 
Mandaya regularly in final position and frequently between 
vowels (8), and under certain conditions in Isinai (9). Beyond 
Philippine territory, the same change is regular in intervocalic 
position in Bare’e, and in all positions in Palau (Caroline Is.) 
except in the combination bl. Indo-European parallels to this 
change ar the French / (ll)-mouilé and the American y pro- 
nunciation of Spanish lJ. Certain Finno-Ugrian languages show 
the same change. 

(e) Original 1 becomes r in the Bolinao dialect of Sambali 
(10). Where r appears in place of J in the Philippine languages 
lloko, Bikol, Tirurai, and Bagobo, the change is due to assimila- 
tion with an r of the same word, as is the case in Toba, Ngaju, 
and Malagasi. In non-Philippine Austronesian territory, | 
becomes r in a number of Formosan and Borneo languages and 
in two Polynesian languages, Tahitian and Rapanui. Indo- 
European parallels to the 1 > r change ar found in Sanskrit, 
Avestan, Persian, Rumanian, and Portuguese. In Japanese all 
l’s become r, and in Korean the same character is used for both 
liquids (10). 

(f) Original 7 becomes d in Inibaloi, regularly in initial posi- 
tion and frequently in other positions (11), and in Batén when 
in contact with + and when followd by a vowel (12). In extra- 
Philippine territory the same change takes place in the dialec- 
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tes d dentale of Madagascar (1, 11). Batan changes tl to td 
before any vowel (12). 

(g) Original 1 becomes x at the end of a syllable in Bataén 
(12). 

(h) Original 1 becomes A in Bataén before a vowel, except 
when preceded or followd by 7 (12). 

(i) Original 1, becomes g in Ilongot (13). 


15. Conclusion.—It has been the object in the preparation of 
this paper, merely to trace and classify the various sounds 
evolvd from original / within Philippine territory, with some 
reference to similar changes elsewhere in Austronesia and in 
other families of speech. The treatment of any non-original 
l (from RLD, RGH, or RL) has been purposely avoided except 
in those cases where all l’s hav fallen together and sufferd the 
same later development. 
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Sources of the Filosofy of the Upanisads—By FRANKLIN 
EpGerTON, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The more I study the Upanisads, the more I become imprest 
with two things: 

1. The Upanisads as a whole proclaim no filosofical system, 
nor anything that even remotely resembles a single, unified 
filosofical system. And: 

2. Evry idea containd in at least the older Upanisads, with 
almost no exceptions, is not new to the Upanisads, but can be 
found set forth, or at least very clearly foreshadowd, in the 
older Vedic texts. 

Neither of these propositions is new. Probably most occi- 
dental scholars would subscribe to both. Yet—to speak of the 
first proposition first—there is notisable in our standard authori- 
ties an almost irresistible tendency to systematize and correlate 
the things that ar said in the Upanisads—things which, as I 
hold, ar to a very large extent incapable of being systematized 
and correlated. This tendency appears not only in such Hindu 
filosofers as Camkara, who assumes in advance that the 
Upanisads ar school-texts of the Vedanta filosofy, and, Pro- 
crustes-like, makes them fit that pattern, frequently in defiance 
of the plain meaning of the passages. It is only somewhat less 
prominent in Deussen, who must needs construct for the 
Upanisads a system centering about the Bréhman-Atmén, inter- 
preted in terms of Schopenhauer. I hav a great admiration for 
the work of Deussen, which in fact I consider almost the only 
existing careful and detaild treatment of Upanisadic thot which 
is worthy of serious consideration. But valuable as the work 
is, it suffers severely from this over-systematization, and espe- 
cially from the introduction of Schopenhauerian ideas which ar 
wholly foren to the originals. Among these I am constraind to 
count Deussen’s monstrous (no other word wil suffice) definition 
of the original meaning of the word bréhman—‘the Will of Man 
as it strives upward to the Holy, the Divine’ (‘der zum Heiligen, 
Géttlichen emporstrebende Wille des Menschen’).* Deussen is 
not so blind as to maintain that this is the universal meaning 
of the word when used filosofically, nor is he so filologically 


? Allgemeine Geschichte der Philosophie, 1. 1, p. 241. 
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foolish as to try to explain away the passages where it does not 
mean that (a la Camkara); but he holds that in such passages 
the Hindus hav fallen from grace, hav proved untru to the 
originally lofty concept of the brédhman. And this is character- 
istic of his general interpretation of the Upanisads. In so far 
as they do not fit into his assumption of what their ‘original’ 
or ‘primary’ doctrin is, he thinks they hav fallen from grace, 
departed from a previously occupied loftier position. 

Now as to brdhman, while I should not wish to be forst to 
define its original meaning, I am certain that it was not ‘der 
zum Heiligen, Géttlichen emporstrebende Wille des Menschen,’ 
nor anything remotely suggested by such words. If, in the 
course of the development of Indian thot, it finally comes to 
hav a connotation not so very far removed from Deussen’s 
definition, that can only be a late and secondary development ; 
and it is certainly not (as it seems to me) characteristic of the 
older Upanisads. 

And as with the meaning of the individual word bréhman, 
just so it is with the thot of the Upanisads as a whole. Deussen 
finds ‘den eigentlichen Geist der Upanisadlehre’ in the Vedantic 
Idealism, which he sees fully developt in the oldest Upanisads— 
inelusiv of the doctrin of the unreality of the empiric world 
(mdya@), which, he insists, characterizes the oldest and purest 
form of Upanisad teachings.* Of course he recognizes—and sets 
forth very fully, and with all his customary sharpness of insight 
and depth of erudition—that it is only comparativly seldom 
that this ‘Idealism’ is clearly and consistently set forth. But 
all the passages which ar inconsistent with it—and whose doc- 
trins he pigeonholes under the convenient tags of ‘Pantheism,’ 
‘Cosmogonism,’ ‘Theism,’ ‘Atheism,’ and ‘Deism’—all these he 
regards as degenerations of the original and fundamental idea, 
or rather instances of falling-away from it, due to the feebleness 
and frailty of the human intellect, which was frequently unable 
‘to hold fast to that lofty summit of idealistic filosofy. 

I may say in passing that I cannot agree with Deussen in 
finding this Vedantic Idealism, fully developt, at all in the older 
Upanisads. I mean specifically in the Brhad-Aranyaka or the 
Chandogya, which ar usually (and without any question rightly) 
regarded as the oldest. I do not believ that the doctrin of 
maya—of the unreality of the empiric universe—appears in 


? Op. cit. 148 ff., 206 ff. 
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them at all, except in one or two verses now imbedded in the 
Brhad-Aranyaka, which all scholars, including Deussen himself, 
agree in considering later interpolations. When the Brhad- 
Aranyaka and the Chandogya say that ‘there is really only 
One that is, in very truth,’ or words to that effect, they do not 
mean that the Many hav no existence; that was a further step 
that was taken only later. What they do mean it would take 
too long to discuss in this paper. It is the less necessary to 
dwel on this question, whether the md@yd-doctrin is found in the 
oldest Upanisads, for the reason that it. has been fully and ably 
discust, and to my mind conclusivly decided in the negativ, by 
Professor Oldenberg, in his latest book.* 

Anyhow, this is a digression. What I am now discussing is 
not whether Deussen is right or wrong as to the exact age of 
some particular doctrin. It is rather the general point of view 
which he sets forth, that the Upanisads contain fundamentally 
a System—from which they frequently fall away, to be sure, but 
which is always more or less present in the background or as a 
starting-point. Reading Deussen on the Upanisads you never 
ar allowd to forget the doctrin which to him is ‘der eigentliche 
Geist der Upanisadlehre’—namely, that the one and only reality 
is the individual human soul. 

Now to my mind there is no such definit doctrin of which it 
could be said that it is ‘der eigentliche Geist der Upanisaden.’ 
The genuin spirit of the Upanisads as a whole may be said to 
express itself in a general tendency—rather an unconscious and 
blind urging than a settled fact or a deliberate argument—to 
serch for some one single unitary principle, on the basis of which, 
in some way or other, the multifariousness of the world as it 
presents itself to us may be explaind—or at least which may, 
by its very existence, constitute a sort of bond of union between 
the individual parts of that multifariousness. But is not this 
‘der eigentliche Geist’ of almost all filosofy? Genuinly dualistic 
or pluralistic systems of filosofy ar hard to find; the classical 
Indian Saimkhya may perhaps be regarded as an almost isolated 
example. To say, then, that the Upanisads generally seem to be 
seeking for a unitary principle of reality, is scarcely more than 
to say that they ar interested in filosofic problems. And any 
narroer or more exact definition of the ‘genuin spirit of the 


’ Die Lehre der Upanishaden und die Anfinge des Buddhismus, 1915 
(p. 89 ff.). 
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Upanisads’ would fail to describe properly the attitude of 
the Upanisads as a whole. In short, as soon as we ask how the 
Upanisads conceiv this One Principle or Thing, and what its 
relations ar to the empiric universe, we find the most varied 
axisers. The Upanisads hav no permanent point of view in regard 
to these questions, but on the contrary ar constantly shifting 
the viewpoint—constantly reconsidering and attacking from new 
angles the same old problem. They ar tentativ and experi- 
mental, not fixt and final. They ar filosofy in the making. 
They never seem to feel that they hav found the ultimate truth. 
Or if they seem momentarily to feel so from time to time, ane 
only needs to read on to the next paragraf to find that the posi- 
tion assumed with a semblance of satisfaction and finality is given 
up, and another position, wholly inconsistent with the former, 
is assumed with regard to the same problem. And this fluidity 
or fluctuation is the essential thing about them. It is not to be 
regarded as departure from anorm. There is no norm to depart 
from. 

The names for the One found in the Upanisads—which is 
another way of saying the ways in which the authors try to 
formulate It and its relation to the world and to themselvs—ar 
numerous. We ar told in all the books—latest of all in Olden- 
berg*—that the two names bréhman and dtmdn ar so predomi- 
nantly the favorits that other expressions ar negligible in 
comparison. I cannot find that this is so, at least in the older 
Upanisads. It is true that brdhman and dtmdn ar both common 
expressions for the One. Perhaps no other single expression is 
as common as either brdhman or dtmdn. Nevertheless, the idea 
is exprest in a large variety of other ways, the collectiv number of 
whose occurrences would perhaps considerably exceed the com- 
bined number of occurrences of brdhman and dtmdn. I hav 
collected no statistics on this point, as yet; I am here stating my 
own impression merely. But take a single instance—the very 
famous Sixth Prapaithaka of the Chandogya Upanisad—famous 
perhaps principally because it contains the always-quoted tat 
tvam ast (a frase, by the way, which is often mistranslated, and 
whose importance I think is overrated).° This is a passage of 






































*Op. cit., p. 44 ff. 
*The entire frase is: sa ya esa animd, ditadadtmyam idam sarvam, tat 


satyam, sa dtmd, tat tvam asi ¢vetaketo, ‘what that subtle essence is, a- 
state-of-having-that (-animé@) -as-its-essence is this universe, that is the Real, 
that is the Soul (Self, human soul), that (animd, subtle essence) art 
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some length, and is all about the One, its nature, and its relation 
to the world and to man. The word bréhman does not once occur 
in its entire length, and tho the word dtmén occurs, it can hardly 
be said to occur as a name for the One. As used in this passage 
adtmdn means rather the human soul, simply—the self, in the old 
original sense of the word. The favorit—and I may fairly say 
exclusiv—name for the One in this passage is Sat—the Existent 
(also described as sa anima, ‘that subtle essence’). 

Much is made of the equation bréhman = dtmén, interpreted 
as meaning world-soul = individual soul, and usually said to 
constitute the corner-stone of Upanisad teachings. Without 
denying the importance of this equation, I think it should be 
rememberd that an equation of this or any other kind is by no 
means such a serious and important matter to the Vedic Hindus 
as it is to us. In the Brahmanas, as Deussen says, ‘alles 
mogliche wird mit allem méglichen gleichgesetzt.’ And this 
tendency to endless—and usually very shallo—identifications 
of evrything possible with evrything else possible is quite as 
prominent in what we call the filosofic passages as anywhere 
else—from the filosofic hymns of the Atharva Veda, clear thru 
to the Upanisads. In particular, names which ar intended to 
be applied to the One ar constantly identified with all other 
known names that had previously been suggested for the same 
concept. Thus, to mention one erly example, in the Rohita 
hymn, AV. 13. 2, vs. 39, we ar told— 


réhitah kalé abhavad réhité ’gre prajapatih 


‘Rohita was Time, Rohita was Prajapati in the beginning’; and 
in adjacent verses of this hymn, as in the other Rohita hymns, 
Rohita—here the Supreme One—is identified with numerous 
other things and concepts, some filosofical, some not. In short, 
for a Hindu to say that one thing equals another doesn’t in 
itself mean much; and as far as the erly Upanisads are con- 
eernd, I do not find that the equation of bréhman with dtmén is 
so common or so pointed as to justify any other inference than 
that both these words ar familiar expressions for the One—along 


with many others. 





thou, ¢.’ The frase is frequently represented as meaning ‘thou art (the) 
That,’ as if Tat were itself (as it sometimes is) a name for the One; 
but here tat is simply an ordinary demonstrativ pronoun, referring back to 


anima. 


14 JAOS 36. 
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The fact is, I believ, that no one would hav thot of giving 
this all-surpassing prominence to the brdhman and the dtmén— 
as individual expressions—in the older Upanisads, at any rate, 
were it not for the fact that later Hindu filosofy—the Vedanta 
especially—makes so much of them. Now this fact undoutedly 
makes the erly history of these two words exceptionally interest- 
ing from the point of view of the development of Hindu filosofy 
as a whole. But if our object is to get an accurate idea of the 
thot of the Upanisads, we ought, it seems to me, to invoke the 
aid mainly of erlier—rather than later—stages of thot, in sup- 
plementing and interpreting the Upanisads themselvs. 

Which brings me to my second proposition—that ther is 
scarcely anything in the older Upanisads which is not also 
found—sometimes in a more primitiv form—in the filosofic texts 
of the older Vedie literature. To show how extensivly this is 
tru, | am preparing a sort of card-index of the filosofic ideas 
and expressions in the Vedic Samhitis, Brahmanas, and older 
Upanisads. When finisht this wil, I believ, be a definitiv collec- 
tion of sources for the filosofic ideas of erly India. It is alredy 
sufficiently advanst that I feel safe in predicting that it wil 
completely establish the truth of my proposition of the close 
dependence of the Upanisads on the older Vedic filosofy. This 
proposition, if once firmly establisht, should, it seems to me, 
hav at least one immediate and practical result of prime 
importance; it should put a definit end to the strange theory 
advanst by Garbe and accepted by Deussen, that the filosofic 
thot of the Upanisads is a product of the warrior caste and is 
genetically unrelated to the old ritualistic speculations of the 
Brahmans. I think my collection wil sho that there would be 
as much reason for ascribing ksatriya authorship to many hymns 
of the Rig and Atharva Vedas, and to many passages in the 
Yajur Vedas and Brahmanas. 

More than this could of course be said against the theory of 
the ksatriya origin of the Upanisads. But perhaps it may seem 
like slaying the ded to dwel on it further at present, especially 
in view of the fact that it seems now to be rejected by practically 
evryone.® 

Let me then illustrate very briefly how such a complete and 
comprehensiv survey of erly Vedic filosofy wil illuminate the 
subject in other ways. 


° Most lately by Oldenberg, op. cit., p. 166 ff. 
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The general plan of the work, in so far as it deals with 
attempts to get at the concept of the One, wil be this. I shal 
first enumerate and quote attempts to formulate the One Being 
in relation to the empiric world—with subdivisions such as 
these: Temporal relations (First, Most Ancient; including in 
itself Past, Present, and Future; Time itself; concrete units of 
time, as Year, Day and Night, ete.) ; Spatial relations (Supreme, 
Highest; Foundation, Support, Bottommost; All-inclusiv, 
extending beyond all; Boundless, Infinit); Causal relations 
(Causa Efficiens or Creator; Causa Materialis or All-stuff; 
Uncaused, Unborn, Self-existent, ete.) ; relations as of Rulership 
(Ruler, Controller, Lord, ete.) ; Theological or Deistic relations 
(Sole God; Giver of Life, Strength, and other Boons) ; Intel- 
lectual relations (Knower of evrything; All-wise; Seer, etc.) ; 
and finally, the relation of Identity, or Strict Monism (the One 
is All).—Secondly, the collection wil take up the attempts +o 
formulate the One as Absolute Ding an Sich—to get at its own 
nature in terms of itself, and not in relation to other things. 
Here we shal find the subdivisions along such lines as these: 
Fysical concepts as First Principles (Water, Fire [with Sun, 
Heat], Wind or Air, Ether—and finally combinations of more 
than one fysical element as component parts of the universe) ; 
Psychological or quasi-psychological concepts (Man, Purusa; 
Desire; Mind, ete.; Prdna; and others, leading up to Atmdn) ; 
Ritualistic concepts (Holy Speech, Vdc; Brhaspati; tapas; 
Sacrifice; sacrificial animals and other offerings; Brahmacdrin, 
and others, leading up to Bréhman) ; Metafysical and Mystical 
Concepts (Existent and Non-existent; the One; That (Tat) ; 
Idam and Sarvam, This, All; Yaksa, ‘Wonder’; Secret, ete.). 

Such, in a very brief and general way, is the plan of my Index 
of Ideas of Vedie Filosofy. I hav alredy indicated what I hope 
wil be the general result of it—a broadening and deepening of 
the current stock of knowledge of erly Indian filosofy as a 
whole, and especially a clear and final demonstration of the 
intimate relation between the Upanisads and their predecessors. 
I wil close with one concrete instance. In the outline plan 
here presented I referd to fysical concepts as tentativ First 
Principles. We saw for instance that of the five later elements, 
erth, air, fire, water, and ether, all but the first, erth, ar more 
or less clearly suggested as First Principles in the erly Vedic 
texts. At least two of these elements, namely wind, or air, and 
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ether, ar so used in the Upanisads. Thus, Brh U. 3.7.6: ‘Wind, 
in sooth, O Gautama, is that thred, for by wind as by a thred 
this world and the other world and all creatures ar knit 
together.’ Ch U. 1. 8: after a conversation between three 
Brahmans, in which various Ultimates ar suggested and rejected, 
the Ether (dkdcga) is declared to be the true Ultimate; (9) ‘for 
all these beings arise out of the ether and return unto the ether 
again; for the ether is older than they, and the ether is their 
final resort (goal).’ 

In view of such passages—which ar by no means isolated— 
how can Oldenberg’ maintain that ‘none of the powers which 
tend towards the All-being belongs to the relm of fysical nature’? 
Oldenberg in this case seems to hav simply accepted the tradi- 
tional statement, that the great distinction between erly Greek 
and erly Hindu filosofy is that the Greeks started with fysical 
elements, and the Hindus never did. Even Deussen, who collects 
a number of passages from the Upanisads in which fysical 
expressions for the One occur, cannot believ that they ar ment 
literally, but holds that they ar ‘symbolic’ expressions,* whatever 
that may mean. I hold—and I think I can prove—that they 
ar to be understood quite literally, and that they ar precisely 
analogous to the speculations of the erly Ionic filosofers. It is 
indeed a curious coincidence that the erliest fysical element to 
be used in this way is, in both Greece and India, water. In the 
filosofic hymns of the Rig Veda, already, water is more or less 
clearly conceivd as the primal principle. It continues to crop 
out in the same way occasionally thruout the Brahmana period. 
By the time of the Upanisads, to be sure, it seems to hav been 
practically eliminated from filosofic discussion. But in Greece, 
too, it is only Thales, the first of the Ionic school, who teaches 
that water is the original element; his successor Anaximander 
alredy sets up a much more abstract principle, ‘the Infinit.’ 
And as Anaximenes, the third of the Ionic school, found in Air 
a more subtle element, and so a more suitable one for use as the 
first principle, so the Hindus of later times, while not entirely 
giving up the idea of a fysical element, preferd Air or Wind 
(Vayu, Vata), or the stil more subtle Ether (dkdca), to the 
grosser water. : 
7 Op. cit. p. 45. 

* Op. cit. p. 91 ff. 





Asokan notes—By Truman MicHetson, Ethnologist in the 
Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, D. C.? 


1: ndsamtam. 

Liiders, in his ‘Epigraphische Beitrige’ (Sitzb. d. kén. 
preuss. Akad. d. Wissenschaften, 1913, p. 988-1028), considers 
nasamtam on the Delhi-Sivalik, Deli-Mirat, Allahabad, Radhia, 
and Mathia versions of Asoka’s Pillar-Edicts to be a participle 
to nathi, and to be divided into n@ and samtam. This is impossi- 
ble because n@ ‘not’ never occurs in these dialeets, while no 
(as Liiders remarks) is common; and furthermore we can be 
confident a participle to nathi (Skt. ndsti) would have a forma- 
tion similar to Sanskrit asant-, Pali asanto, Amg. Prakrit asan- 
tie, Maharastri Prakrit asai. For these last two see Pischel, 
Gramm. § 560. 

2: asvatha-samtam. 

I treated the difficult phrase abhita| asvatha-samtam, DS. 4. 
12, 13 (abhitd| asvatha-sam . ., DM. 12, 13; abhita-asvastha- 
samtam, R. 4. 19, M. 4, 23; abhita-asvatha . . ., Ra. 4. 17) in 
IF. 23. 232-234. There can be no doubt that DS. and DM. 
abhitaé is a nom. pl. as is abhita of R.M.R&. in accordance with 
the law of shortening in the dialects of these versions of the 
Pillar-Edicts: see IF. 23. 228f. DS. and DM. asvatha-samtam 
I considered a copulative compound ‘confidently and quietly”, 
and held that the asvathd of R.M.Ra. was a simple lengthening 
of asvatha-  Liiders, 1. ¢., 1010, 1011, rejected this and went 
back to the old view that asvatha and samtam, and similarly 
asvatha-samtam, were nominative plurals, because he did not 
think my translation suitable and because he could find no 
exact parallel for the lengthening of the @ of asvathd in Wacker- 
nagel, AiGr. 2. 1 § 56. At the same time he acknowledged he 
could not explain away the phonetic difficulties which, as I 
pointed out, such a translation involves. Leaving samtam aside 
we would have DS.DM. *asvathéd and R.M.Ra *asvatha if the 
texts were to be translated the old way; and it will be observed 





* Printed by permission of the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution. 
*See Whitney, Skt. Gr.* §§ 1247j, 1311. 
*See Whitney, 1. ¢., § 247. 
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that this is just the opposite to the actual texts. If any one is 
rash enough to make five emendations to make the texts agree 
with his preconceived notion of what they ought to mean, he may 
do so, but he can not expect others to follow him. Let us now 
turn to samtam. Liiders, probably seeing that Kern’s and 
Senart’s attempts to justify this as a nom. pl. were untenable 
as I have shown, op. cit., brings forward Kalsi samtam at 8. 22 
as support to the old interpretation of samtam of the Pillar- 
Edicts. Certainly Kalsi samtam is a participle (Girnar samto, 
Shb. sato, Mans. samtam, Dh. no correspondent, J. a lacuna), 
but it is a nom. singular masculine, not plural, as is shown by 
the preceding aja (Girnar rajd, Shb. Mans. raja, Dh. 14jd). 
Hence it is no support at all.* 

I grant that there is no exact parallel for the lengthening of 
the @ of asvatha cited by Wackernagel, |. c.; but we do find 
near-parallels, and these occur in Pali and Prakrit also. And 
on the inscriptions of Asoka we find partial parallels such as 
DS. anipatipamne, abhihdle, even if they apparently do not 
chance to occur on R.M.Ra.: it will be remembered that even 
DS. has only one instance in edicts 1-6, and there are no corre- 
spondents to DS. 7 to enable us to determine whether this is a 
feature of DS. only or whether it occurs also in other dialects 
of the Pillar-Edicts. In spite of Liiders I can not see that the 
translation I have given to asvatha-samtam is unsuitable.° 
Phonetically it at least satisfies the requirements of DS. and 
DM.; nor do I think I am over-bold in my interpretation of 
the final -é of usvathd. But if Professor Liiders or any one else 
will make a suggestion that has no phonetic uncertainties, and 
can justify samtam as a nom. pl. of a participle, without involv- 
ing violent textual emendations—I will be ready to accept it. 
Till then I shall adhere to my interpretation. Incidentally I 
add that Liiders’ explanation of DS. asvatha at 4. 4 and 
viyatadhati at DS. 4. 11 may be right, but my explanations are 
fully as probable. For the principle of Liiders’ solution see 
Michelson, IF. 23. 238, 239. 


*It can hardly be denied that Magadhan kalamtam is pl. as well as 
sing. But only on the ‘Detached Edicts’ is it pl., and there it does not 
occur as sing. On the Rock-Edicts it is singular only. Hence it is not 
a good parallel. Shb. and Mans. -mtam are Magadhisms (so Liiders). 

° My interpretation of samtam is the same as that of Burnouf: see 
Lotus, 746. 
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3: Girnar athd. 

Liiders, 1. ¢., 1018 considers Girnar athd at 12. 8 a simple 
mistake for athdya which is found quite often. He says ‘das 
ya ist vor dem folgenden ya von yvdpatd ausgelassen.’ This 
is simple nonsense. Liiders should have generously acknowl- 
edged that Senart, Konow, and Pischel® anticipated him in this. 
If it is an error, it is surely due to the preceding etdya. 
Formerly I accepted athd as genuine, but explained it as being 
due to haplology: see JAOS. 31. 240. As it ean equally well 
be explained as a case of haplography, and since datives of 
a-stems in @ do not oceur in this dialect, even if they do in other 
dialects," I think this last explanation is to be preferred. 
Liiders is quite right in continuing ‘fiir unsern Dialekt [DS.| 
kann es natiirlich auf keinen Fall etwas beweisen’ for the dative 
sing. of Girnar and Pali a-stems is in -dya, that of the dialects 
of the Pillar-Edicts in -dye: see JAOS. 31. 241. 

4: On the gender of pdland, sukhiyand, and dasand. 

Liiders, 1. ¢., 999 takes pdland as a nom. sing. feminine while 
I took it as a nom. pl. neuter: see IF. 23. 249. Liiders com- 
pletely ignores the evidence of the Delhi-Mirat correspondent, 
namely, [pdla]nam which can be nothing else than a nom. sing. 
neuter. In the face of Sanskrit pdlanam, Pali pdlanam, both of 
which are neuter, we cannot resort to such desperate shifting 
of gender. However, it is not necessary to consider the -@ a 
Vedie survival: -nd@ may be for -ndni to avoid two successive 
syllables with ». Similar instances of haplology will at once 
be recalled. The loss of final ni of course would have to be 
early to account for the -na (not -nd@) of the Radhia, Mathia, 
and Rampirva correspondent: see IF. 23. 228f. 

Liiders, ibidem, takes as a nom. sing. fem. also sukhiyand, 
which I took as a nom. pl. neuter. Liiders apparently is una- 
ware that the compound sukhiyana dukhiyanam (so) at DS. 4. 
6 and its correspondents sukhiyanadukhiyanam at R. 4. 16, M. 
4. 19 with -na-, not -nd-, compel us to consider sukhiyana- as 
neuter in gender. The Ra. correspondent at 4. 14 is damaged 





*On revision I note that Kern, Jaartelling, 66, also made the same cor- 
rection. The other early writings on things Asokan are not accessible to 
me as I write these lines. 

*Girnar nicd, which Biihler takes as standing for nicéya, is too weak a 
support to sustain such a belief: see JAOS. 31. 239. 
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at the end but points in the same direction: sukhiyanadu-. We 
ean not assume a desperate shift of gender in the case of 
sukhiyanad; the explanation is as above; in any case Liiders 
himself allows a few cases of nom. plurals of neuters in -d. 
Similarly Liiders holds -dasandé of the Girnar redaction of 
the Rock-Edicts in the compounds vimdnadasand and hasti- 
dasand, both at 4. 3, also to be a nom. sing. feminine, as likewise 
Kalsi vimanadasand at 4.9. That both are neuter pl. is shown 
by Dhauli vimdnadasanam (4. 13), Shahbazgarhi vimananam 
drasanam (4. 8). The Mansehra correspondent is indecisive. 
Sanskrit darsanam and Pali dassanam, both of which are neuter, 
also guarantee that Girnar -dasand, Kalsi -dasand are neuter.* 
Girnar pativedand at 6. 2 as a nom. sing. feminine is adduced 
by Liiders to show that pdland, sukhiyand, and -dasand are also 
nom. sing. feminine. First it should be noted that the corre- 
spondents in the other versions, to wit, K. [pat]tvedand, Dh. 
(p)ativedand, J. pativedand (so), Shb. and Mans. pativedana, 
support the Girnar form. Secondly Sanskrit vedand is a deci- 
sive proof that pativedand (and its variants) is a nom. sing. 
feminine. Now the correspondents in other versions (see above) 
and internal evidence show that pdland, sukhiyand, and -dasand 


are neuter; and Sanskrit pdlanam, Pali pdlanam, Sanskrit 
darsanam, Pali dassanam (which are all neuter) verify this 
conclusion for pdland and -dasand; while Pali neuters in ana 


* Kern, Jaartelling, 51f, saw the difficulty; Senart, IA. 21. 102, pro- 
nounced Kalsi -dasand a neuter pl., which of course implies that Girnar 
-dasané is likewise one. See also Johansson, Shb. 2. 69, 70. Liiders’ list 
of neuter plurals in -@ is incomplete. Hence it is possible that Girnar 
-dasanad may be a Vedic survival. Observe also vimdna-dargana in 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsamhitaé, 46. 90 as cited by Hultzsch in his observa- 
tions on Asoka’s Fourth Rock-Edict in JRAS. Hultzsch himself does not 
touch on the gender of Girnar -dasand. Additional proof that Girnar 
-dasanaé is neuter is to be found in Girnar dasanam at 8. 5 (Shb. draganam 
with Magadhan dental n for n (see IF. 24. 53) exactly as Girnar dasane 
at 8. 3 (twice), Shb. draSane (8. 17 [twice]), and Mans. dragane (8. 35 
[twice], 8. 36) have Magadhan final -e as shown by Kalsi, Jaugada, 
Dhauli dasane (see K. 8. 23, J. 8. 11, Dh. 8. 4, 8. 5). Franke, Pali und 
Sanskrit, p. 106, 152, also holds there are a few cases of neuter plurals 
of a-stems in -G. Konow’s essay on the Girnar dialect (in Akad. Afhand. 
til S. Bugge) is not accessible to me. Senart, Les inscriptions, 1, p. 100 
held that -dasandé had final -@ for -am or that it was neuter pl. The 
first hypothesis naturally is excluded: see JAOS. 31. 239, 240. 
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from secondary roots confirm us in holding sukhiyand to be 
also neuter: see IF. 23. 249. Hence pativedand is not pertinent 
evidence regarding the gender of the words under discussion. 

Jaugada -samtiland at 6. 5 is also brought forward by Liiders 
to show pdland, sukhiyand, and -dasandé are feminines. But it 
is not germane at all, for the concordance of all versions, and 
the internal evidence of each separate redaction, both show that 
it is feminine; whereas all the evidence of this nature points 
diametrically against this in the case of the three words pdland, 
sukhiyand, and -dasand, as I have shown above. 

Delhi-Sivalik sukhdyandydé at 7*. 3, an undoubted feminine, 
is also used by Liiders to back his case. But sukhdyandyd has 
not the same formation as sukhiyand, and is supported as a 
feminine by the preceding vividhdyd, whereas internal evidence 
shows sunhiyand is neuter (note the compound sukhiyana dukh- 
iyanam, sukhiyanadukhiyanam). Moreover we have no corre- 
spondents to control D§. 7. For these reasons we shall not be 
guided by sukhdyandy4. 

If I have spent much space on the discussion of the gender 
of the words in question, it is because Liiders has simply 
ignored the evidence on the first two presented in IF’. 23. 249. 

5 : Delhi-Sivalik laja, siya. 

Liiders, 1. ¢., 1010, overlooks the fact that I anticipated his 
explanation of Delhi-Sivalik laja, siya by some years: see IF. 
23. 226, 238, 239. 

6: Girnar karu. 

I am glad to see that Liiders, 1. ¢., 1016, rejects Franke’s 
explanation of Girnar karu, as I had done some years ago: see 
JAOS. 31. 244. 

7: Gerunds in tu, tt. 

Liiders, 1. ¢., 1024, completely passes over the fact that some 
years ago I showed that gerunds in tu in the Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra redactions of the Rock-Edicts are ‘Magadhisms,’ and 
that the one in tt is proper to their dialect: see JAOS. 30. 
80, 86, 91; AJP. 31. 60. His explanation of apahatd, which, 
as he states, was formerly held by Kern, as a nomen agentis, 
and not a gerund, is certainly correct. Liiders shows the views 
of both Senart and Biihler are untenable. 

8: The locative singular of a-stems. 

Liiders, 1. ¢., 989, 990 treats the locative singular of a-stems in 
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various Asokan dialects in the elucidation of a single passage. 
He rightly holds that the true native forms in the Shahbazgarhi 
and Mansehra redactions are -e and -aspi, and that -asi in them 
is a ‘Magadhism.’ This last is hardly news, as Senart and 
Franke both recognized it, even if Johansson apparently was 
unaware of this. But I think I was the first to point out that 
-aspi was actually a true native form of the dialect of Shb. and 
Mans.: see AJP. 30. 285, 286, JAOS. 30. 83. Liiders is quite 
right in denying an -e locative to the Magadhan dialects. But 
I think it a little venturesome to emend Ndbhake of the Kalsi 
version, because in some respects the true native dialect of this 
redaction agrees with the dialects of the Girnar, Shahbazgarhi, 
and Mansehra texts as opposed to the Magadhan dialects: see 
JAOS. 30. 90; 31. 247. 

9: On the etymology of Shb. nirathriyam, Mans. nirathriya. 

Liiders, 1. e., 991, quite overlooks the fact that his etymology 
of these words was anticipated by Johansson years ago: see 
Johansson, Der dialekt d. Shb., 151 (37 of the reprint); and 
compare Michelson, AJP. 30. 294, 295. 

10: Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra phonetics. 

Grierson, JRAS. 1913, p. 682, 683, from the fact that in the 
modern Pisaca languages of India such forms as grém (Sanskrit 
grama) and krom (Sanskrit karman) occur, thinks that such 
forms as dhrama- on the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscrip- 
tions may represent the actual pronunciation with as much 
probability as that they are merely graphical representations 
of dharma-, ete. I am sure all will appreciate Grierson’s 
attempt to correlate modern vernaculars with the Asokan ones. 
But I am not convinced by his argument. First, two thousand 
years have to be bridged over; secondly, the modern Pisaca 
languages of India are not linear descendants of the dialect of 
the Shahbazgarhi and Mansehra inscriptions, even if in certain 
phonetic points there are resemblances between all; thirdly— 
and this is the fundamental objection—the evidence of the 
inscriptions themselves distinctly is opposed to such a view. 
That the manner in which r appears in conjoint consonants on 
these inscriptions is a mere matter of graphical convenience is 
shown by patri, pratt (Skt. prati); viyaprata, viyapatra 
(Skt. vydprtds); srava-, savra- (Skt. sarva-); vagrena (Skt. 
vargena); grabhagaraspi (Skt. garbhdgdra-); mrugo (Skt. 
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mrgas); vudhrana (Skt. vrddhdndm) ; -vrudhi (Skt. vrddhi-) ; 
ete. I have exhaustively treated this point in AJP. 30. 289, 
290, 423, 424, 426; 31. 56, 57, 62. Moreover if thr is not 
graphical for rth, then tn can not be for nt. So with the 
best will in the world, I fear we are not justified in following 
Grierson. 

There is another point of view also to be considered. In 
point of time the inscriptions are nearer Sanskrit or Vedic than 
modern Indo-Aryan vernaculars; so we should expect the first 
two to shed more light on the dialect of the Shahbazgarhi and 
Mansehra redaction of the Fourteen-Edicts than the latter; and 
as a matter of fact both Johansson and myself have made it 
clear that this dialect, though it has certain Middle Indic 
features, yet as a whole is far closer to Sanskrit than to other 
Middle Indie dialects. Hence I shall continue to consider 
dhrama- of the Asokan inscriptions as merely graphical for 
dharma-; ete. 

11: Girnar likhdpayisam. 

Wackernagel, Z. verg. Sp. 43. 290-291, discusses the origin of 
the Middle Indie future termination -ssam in the first person 
singular. Girnar likhdpayisam is cited in this connection. 
Wackernagel’s explanation is that the form in -ssam (the Girnar 
word has s graphically for ss) must be ancient, and he accord- 
ingly derives it from -sya@ because apparently in some Middle 
Indie dialects final @ and am interchange. This -syd would then 
be an archaism, cf. Avestan vaxrsyd. I think every one will want 
very substantial proof to admit such an extraordinary archaism ; 
and as a matter of fact Wackernagel’s explanation is untenable 
as -d and -am do not interchange in the Girnar dialect whether 
they do or not in other Middle Indie dialects: JAOS. 31. 239, 
240. Incidentally I remark that both Johansson and myself have 
tried to show that in many cases where -@ and -am apparently 
interchange it is due to analogy, and is not phonetic. If we 
are both wrong in this, it will not affect the evidence of the 
Girnar dialect. 

12: Magadhan kachati. 

The meaning of Magadhan kachati is absolutely certain; as 
shown by Girnar kdsati, Shb. Mans, kasatt (both from *karsyati) 
we have a word that in meaning corresponds to Sanskrit 
karisyatt. As Johansson, Shb. 2. 24, saw, any attempt to 
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derive kachati from *karsyati must fail. Accordingly he sug- 
gested that it was a future from a present stem kajj (from 
*karyati, ef. Prakrit kajjai), thus *kajjsyati>kacchati (written 
kachati). This fails because ry does not become jj in a single 
Asokan dialect. Franke, Pali und Sanskrit, 99, went back to 
the older view, but seeing the difficulty queried if we might 
not have an ‘iiberleitendes ¢t,’ that is rtsy from rsy. For rtsy 
would inevitably result in cch (written ch). See also Franke, 
l. ¢., p. 100, 119, 132. This unfortunately will not answer, for 
rs and rsy are treated alike in all Middle Indie dialects: as we 
have ss (written s) in the Magadhan dialects from rs (e. g. 
vasa-, Skt. varsa-), we should expect *kassati from *karsyate. 
And Delhi-Sivalik isyd, ete. (Skt. irsy@) is opposed to such a 
theory. Accordingly I venture to give a new solution to our 
problem, and hope it will prove more satisfactory. I wish to 
acknowledge that Franke’s suggestion gave me the clue. In 
Sanskrit the roots kr and krt coincide in certain forms. Thus 
the gerund -krtya can be either -kr-tya or krt-ya; similarly the 
root word krt can go back to either kr or krt. The infinitives 
kartum and *karttum would phonetically fall together in Mid- 
dle languages as would probably the gerunds krivd and *krttvd. 
And in Sanskrit there is one root kr ‘do, make,’ another one 
‘cut.’ In a word I believe that kacchati (written kachaii) is 
simply the phonetic correspondent to Skt. kartsyate ‘he will 
eut,’ and is due to the confusion of the roots kr and krt out- 
lined above. References to the phonetic and morphological 
phenomena in my discussion are left out, because the facts are 
well known. 

13: Shb. Sruneyu, ete. 

Some time ago I pointed out in KZ. 43. 351 that Pali swndti 
was derived from *Srundti not *srndti (Sanskrit grnéti) as 
shown by Shahbazgarhi gruneyu, Mansehra sruney[u], Girnar 
srundru, and not from either one as Keller held. Amg. Prakrit 
padissune (cited by Pischel, Gramm., § 503) with ss distinctly 
points also to a present *Srundti, not *srnéti. Accordingly we 
must consider such Prakrit and Pali forms as have s(Mg.s) in 
compounds as instances of re-composition from the simple 
uncompounded ones which phonetically would have but one 
initial sibilant. This is quite aside from the question as to which 
formation is most original. 





Adhiv bri and adhiv/vac in the Veda.—By Dr. Henry S. 
GEHMAN, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 


In the Petersburg Lexicon Béhtlingk and Roth define adhiv/- 
bri as ‘segnen, trésten, Muth einsprechen, fiirsprechen fiir.’ 
Geldner in his Rigveda in Auswahl defines the same word as 
‘gugunsten von jemandem (dat.) sprechen, in Schutz nehmen, 
Partei nehmen fiir, Recht geben.’ He cites the following pas- 
sages: RV. 1. 35. 11; 6. 75.12; AV. 4. 28.7. Bohtlingk and Roth 
define adhi\/vac as ‘sprechen—, hilfreich eintreten’; Geldner, 
op. cit., ‘fiirsprechen, Fiirbitte einlegen, Partei ergreifen fiir, 
verteidigen.’ In support of these meanings he cites RV. 8. 48. 
14; 7. 83. 2. 

We also find the nouns adhivaktar and adhivaka. Bohtlingk 
and Roth define the former as ‘Fiirsprecher, Troster,’ while 
Geldner gives the meanings ‘Fiirsprecher, Verteidiger,’ citing 
RV. 8. 96. 20. Adhivdka is defined in the Petersburg Lexicon 
as ‘Fiirsprache, Schutz.’ 

I suggest the following line of development and meaning. 
Adhi-\/ vac, -\/ bri originally perhaps meant ‘to speak upon’ or 
‘over,’ ‘to pronounce words (of blessing) over (ddhi),’ with 
simple ellipsis of the cognate or inner accusative. They then 
come to mean, quite simply, ‘bless,’ ‘grant a benediction.’ This 
is the only meaning they ever have in the Veda. It is a simple 
ameliorative specialization of the etymological meaning. 

We have seen that the two interpretations usually given for 
these words (either in addition to the meaning ‘bless’ or 
without it) are: (1) ‘to encourage, to speak (cheeringly) unto’ ; 
and so (2) ‘to speak in favor of, to defend (in speech as an 
advocate),’ and then by extension ‘to defend, protect’ in 
general. 

Against (1) we may say first, that it is very doubtful if ddhi 
can ever mean ‘unto.’ Secondly, there is no definite support 
for the thesis that the word means ‘encourage’—the postulated 
secondary or developed meaning. Though the vagueness and 
lack of definition which naturally characterize the passages leave 
it possible to apply this meaning frequently, there is no pas- 
sage where ‘bless’ does not fit just as well. Against (2); 
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first, it seems that the preposition ddhi does not, at least in 
verbal composition, have the meaning ‘in favor of.’ Secondly, 
the interpretation postulates a very conerete and definite usage 
as an intermediate term in the development of the meaning, 
viz., ‘to speak for, to be an advocate for, to intercede for.’ 
There is a total lack of evidence to show that the verb ever 
had this meaning. In other words, Geldner and others assume 
a secondarily developed meaning for which the primary step 
is wanting.—The assumed meaning ‘protect’ is based on the 
frequent association of the verbs with words of protection; but 
‘bless’ fits equally well all such passages.—Bru means the same 
as vac, and it is strange that Bohtlingk and Roth do not recog- 
nize the meaning ‘segnen’ for adhi-\/ vac, since they do recog- 
nize it for adhi-v/ bri. 

In AV. 6. 13. 2 is what I consider the crucial passage. Here 
we have a contrast between adhi-vdkd ‘speaking over, benedic- 
tion’ and pard-vakd, ‘speaking away from, averting one’s 
speech (blessing) from.’ Adhivdkd in this passage is defined 
in the Petersburg Lexicon as ‘Fiirsprache, Schutz,’ but the 
contrast clearly shows that it means ‘blessing’ or ‘benedic- 


tion’: 


namas te adh ivakaya paravakaya te nadmah 

sumatydi mrtyo te namo durmatydi ta idam namah 
‘Hail to thy benediction, hail to thy malediction. To thy good- 
will, O Death, be homage; to thy malevolence here is homage.’ 


Pardvakad is very clearly the opposite of adhivadka. If Geldner 
and Bohtlingk and Roth were right about adhivdkd, that it 
means ‘defending speech,’ pardvadkd ought to mean ‘attacking 
speech,’ which pard does not fit. 

The warlike Vedic Aryans wanted blessing most especially in 
battle. We shall first quote our examples from hymns referring 
to battle scenes: 

RV. 6. 75. 12: 

rjite pari vrndhi né ’gma bhavatu nas tanith 

sémo ddhi bravitu né ’ditih carma yachatu 
‘O thou glowing one, avoid us. May our bodies be stone. May 
Soma bless us; may Aditi grant us protection.’ 


Where could Soma speak in behalf of the warriors? The soldiers 
want victory, and if they have the blessing of Soma, success will 
be assured. 
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AV. 4. 28. 
ddhi no Sse pr tandsigrdu sam vdjrena srjatam yah kimidi 
staumi bhavacarvau nathité johavimi tau no muficatam dnhasah 


‘Ye two strong gods, bless us in battles; bring into contact 
with your thunderbolt him who is the Kimidin. I praise Bhava 
and Carva. I call upon you when I am in need of help. Deliver 
us from calamity.’ 


Here the warrior calls for a blessing when he prays unto 
Bhava and Carva. On account of the natural hostility of these 
deities, the suppliant needs their good will. If the soldiers have 
the blessing of these gods, courage, help, and protection will 
follow. 


RV. 7. 83. 2: 

yatra ndrah samdyante krtddhvajo ydsminn aja bhavati kin 
cand priydm 

yatra bhdayante bhivand svardrcas tatra na indravarunadhi 
vocatam 

‘Where the heroes, provided with standards, go together, in the 

battle where nothing pleasant happens, where the light-behold- 

ing ereatures are afraid, there, O Indra and Varuna, you 

blessed us.’ 


The idea of the advocate does not fit this passage. The magic 
force of the gods’ blessing gave their worshipers courage, pro- 
tection, and suecess. ‘Muth zusprechen’ (Grassmann’s trans- 
lation) is not sufficient; that is only one of the results of the 
blessing. Adhi\/vac here means the same as adhi\/bri. In 
RV. 6. 75. 12 adhiv/ bri had been used for blessing in battle. 


AV. 4. 27. 1: , 
maritam manve ddhi me bruvantu préman vajam vijasate 
avantu 

actin iva suyamin ahva iitaye té no muficantv drhasah 

‘I think with devotion upon the Maruts; may they bless me. 
May they help this strength in battle. Like tractable horses 
I have called upon them for aid. May they free us from 
trouble.’ 


We have seen before that adhi-\/vac means ‘to bless’ in spite 
of the fact that Béhtlingk and Roth do not give that meaning. 
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Let us consider the rest of the occurrences of these verbs in 
the warriors’ hymns in the Rig-Veda. 


RV. 1. 100.19 a & b: 
vicvahéndro adhivaktaé no astv dparihurtah sanuyama vajam 
‘Every day may Indra be the one who blesses us. Unharmed 

may we win booty.’ 


Bohtlingk and Roth define adhivaktar as ‘Fiirsprecher, 
Beschiitzer, Tréster.’ ‘Beschiitzer’ is too narrow a meaning, 
since it does not contain the idea of \/vac. The warrior does 
not want legal defense, vindication, or comfort. He needs help, 
and if the god blesses him, he is protected and achieves success. 


RV. 1. 132. 1: 

tudya vaydm maghavan pirvye dhdna indratvotah sdsahyama 
prtanyaté van uyadma vanusyatah 

nédisthe asminn dhany ddhi vocd ni sunvaté 
asmin yajné vi cayema bhare krtam vajaydnto bhare krtam 
‘By you, O Maghavan, in the former battle, by you, O Indra, 
supported, may we conquer the enemies; may we overcome 
those who attack us. On this present day bless the Soma- 
presser.’ 


RV. 8. 16. 5: 
tam id dhanesu hitésv adhivakaya havante 
yésam indras té jayanti 
‘Him alone where it concerns booty do they invoke for a bless- 
ing. On whose side Indra is, they conquer.’ 


Bohtlingk and Roth define adhivdka here again as ‘Fiir- 
sprache, Schutz.’ Let us imagine a band of warriors, who have 
some booty in view, as we see in this hymn to Indra. Why 
should they pray for a legal defense, counsel, or vindication ? 
They are the aggressors. They want the aid of the god to push 
them on. If they have his blessing, his favor will give them con- 
fidence, and his power will give them success. 

In connection with the battle stanzas, we may quote RV. 2. 
23. 8. Bohtlingk and Roth define adhivaktar as ‘Fiirsprecher, 
Beschiitzer, Tréster.’ ‘The one who blesses,’ seems better. 


tratdram tvad taniiném havdmahé ’vaspartar adhivaktiram 
asmayum 
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brhaspate devanido ni barhaya ma duréva uittaran sumném 
un nacan 

‘Thee, the protector of bodies, O Savior, we invoke, the one who 

blesses and loves us. O Brhaspati, overthrow thou those that 

hate the gods. May the evil doers not attain the highest bliss.’ 


In RV. 8. 96. 20 we have a stanza to Indra, the war god. 
Although war is not definitely referred to, very likely war is 
uppermost in the mind. Here is the noun adhivaktar, which 
Geldner defines as ‘Fiirsprecher, Verteidiger.’ ‘Hiiter’ or 
‘Beschiitzer’ would be nearer the mark, although they are not 
sufficiently comprehensive to express the meaning of adhiv/ vac. 
Indra is our protector, inasmuch as he blesses us. The passage 
reads as follows: 


sd vr trahéndrag¢ carsanidhrt tam sustutya havyam huvema 
sd prav ita maghdva no *dhivakta sé vdjasya cravasydsya data 


‘This Indra is the killer of Vrtra, the supporter of people; with 
beautiful praise we call upon him, who is worthy to be invoked. 
Maghavan is our helper, he is the one who blesses us; he is the 
giver of praiseworthy strength.’ 


In these passages a suppliant prays to a god. The man 
wants protection and success. In ease of loss or sorrow, he might 
look for comfort, but he does not expect any mishap and con- 
sequently does not ask the god for comfort. Nor are the divini- 
ties asked to speak in his behalf as advocates. The context for- 
bids that. Should the gods simply inspire him with courage 
(‘Muth einsprechen’)? That would not insure _ success. 
Courage unwisely or recklessly employed might lead to destruc- 
tion. What the suppliant wants, is a blessing, and the favor 
of the god. If the man has that, he feels that protection, suc- 
cess, and comfort will follow. All these meanings are simply 
dependent on ‘bless.’ We need a word that contains the idea 
of speaking, but the idea of the advocate is inconsistent with 
the meaning of the passages. ‘Bless’ is the only word that fits 
the passages and at the same time suggests the idea of bri 
and vac. For the moment, in the mind of the poet, the powers 
invoked are the supreme gods, and they have the power to 
bless the man who needs their help. 

An examination of the other occurrences of adhi\/brii and 
15 JAOS 36. 
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adhi\/vac will show that in the Rig- and Atharva-Veda the 
meaning ‘bless’ makes at least as good sense as any other 
in every case. 

In close connection with the martial stanzas, let us consider 
the charms for kingly power. 

Blessings were invoked at the Rajastuti. In this connection 
adhiv bri is used, RV. 10. 173. 3 = AV. 6. 87. 3 (Cf. also AV. 
6. 5. 3 = VS. 17. 52, below) : 














imam indro adidharad dhruvaém dhruvéna havisa 
tasmai sémo ddhi bravat tasma u brahmanas patih 

‘This one has Indra established, firm by means of the firm 
havis. Him may Soma bless, him also Brahmanaspati.’ 











Cf. AV. 6. 87. 3: 
indra etiam adidharaddhruvam dhruvéna havisa 

tasmai sémo ddhi bravad ayam ca brahmanaspatth 

‘Indra has established this man by a fixed oblation. May Soma 
bless him and this Brahmanaspati.’ 









AV. 4. 8. 2: 
abhi préhi mapa vena ugraccetta sapatnaha 

a tistha mitravardhana tibhyam deva ddhi bruvan 

‘Come hither, do not turn away, as a mighty guardian, slayer 
of rivals! Step hither, thou who prosperest thy friends; the 
gods shall bless thee.’ 










We find, however, that the words under consideration are 
also used in non-warlike situations. We shall first quote the 
prayers for general well-being, which are addressed to the 
beneficent gods. We find one addressed to Savitar who is to 
protect and bless us with his happy paths. 











RV. 1. 35. 11: 

yé te panthah savitah pirvyaso ’rendvah sikrta antarikse 

tébhir no adyd pathibhih sugébhi radksé ca no ddhi ca brihi 
deva 

“What, O Savitar, in the atmosphere are thy ancient paths, free 

from dust, well-made, by (with) these which afford an easy 

passage, protect us to-day and bless us, O God.’ (Cf. below, 


. 229.) 
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In this hymn the suppliant asks the god for protection and 
then closes our stanza with adhi-briht. Where shall the god 
speak in his behalf? We cannot conceive that the god shall 
be his advocate or make a plea for him before any other god. 
What the poet wants, is protection. If he has the blessing and 
favor of the god, protection will naturally follow. 


In RV. 8. 48. 14, the poet prays for good sense: 
tratdro deva ddhi vocaté no ma no nidra igata métd jalpth 
vayam sémasya vicvdaha priydsah suvirdso vidétham @ vadema 
‘Protecting gods, bless us. May neither sleep nor babbling 
speech seize hold of us. Always as friends of Soma, possessing 
heroic sons, may we address the vidatha (assembly?) ’ 


The context does not favor the meaning of defending through 
an advocate. The speaker wants help, but that does not imply 
all that is contained in adhi\/vac. ‘Bless’ retains the idea of 
Vvac and at the same time implies divine aid. ‘Muth ein- 
sprechen’ (Grassmann’s translation) is not sufficient. Again 
adhiv\/ vac means the same as adhiy bri. 


RV. 2. 27. 6: 


sugo he vo aryaman mitra panthaé anrksaré varuna sddhir dsti 
ténddityad ddhi vocatad no yachaté no dusparthantu ¢carma 

‘For your road, O Aryaman and Mitra, is easy to go; it is with- 
out thorns, O Varuna, and excellent. With this, O Adityas, 
bless us, offer us imperishable protection.’ 


AV. 6. 5. 3 (ef. VS. 17. 52 and RV. 10. 173. 3 = AV. 6. 87. 
3, above) : 
ydsya krnmé havir grhé tam agne vardhaya tvadm 
tasmai sémo ddhi bravad ayam ca bréhmanaspatih 
‘In whose house we make oblation, him, O Agni, do thou increase. 
Him may Soma bless and this Brahmanaspati.’ 


VS. 17. 52: 
yasya kurmoé grhé havis tam agne vardhayad tvdm 
tismai deva ddhibravann aydm ca brahmanaspatih 
‘In whose house we make oblation, him, O Agni, do thou 
inerease. Him may the gods bless and this Brahmanaspati.’ 
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With the marking of cattle’s ears, blessings were invoked, 


AV. 6. 141. 1: 
vayur enah samakarat tvdsta posdya dhriyatim 
indra abhyo ddhi bravad rudré bhiimné cikitsatu 
‘May Vayu collect them (the cattle).- Let Tvastr be kept for 
their prosperity. May Indra bless them. May Rudra care 
for their abundance.’ 













The earth was invoked for a blessing, AV. 12. 1. 59: 

cantiva surabhih syond kilalodhni pdyasvati 

bhimir ddhi bravitu me prthivi pdyasd saha 

‘Kind, fragrant, mild, with the sweet drink (kildla) in her 
udder, rich in milk, let earth bless me, the broad earth together 
with milk.’ 














To the Vieve Devas, RV. 10. 63. 1: 
pardavato yé didhisanta apyam manupritaso janima vivdsvatah 

yayater yé nahusydsya barhisi deva dsate té ddhi bruvantu nah 
‘The gods, whose friendship is striven for from a distance, well 
beloved by men, the generations of Vivasvant, who sit upon the 
barhis of Yayati Nahusya, they shall bless us.’ 











To the Vieve Devas, RV. 8. 30. 3: 
té nas tradhvam té ’vata ta u no ddhi vocata 

ma nah pathéh pitrydn manavad ddhi dirdm niista pardvatah 
‘Being such, preserve us, help us, bless us too; do not lead us 
from the path of the fathers and of mankind (Manu?).’ 








To the Vi¢ve Devas, RV. 10. 128. 4: 
mahyam yajantu méma yani havyakitih satya mdnaso me astu 
éno ma ni gam katamdc canahdém vicve devaso ddhi vocata nah 
‘To me may they offer all the oblations that I have. May the 
intention of my mind remain pure. May I not fall into any sin 
whatever. All ye gods bless us.’ 










To Indra, RV. 1. 84. 17: 
ka isate tujydte ké bibhaya ké mansate séntam indram ké anti 
kas tokdya ké ibhayota rayé ’dhi bravat tanvé ké janiya 












The following translation follows Ludwig’s interpretation: 
“Who flees, is injured, who fears? (The evil one.) Who 
believes in Indra? Who believes that he is nigh? (The pious 
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one.) Who blesses offspring and the servants (the family?), 
wealth, himself, and the people? (Indra.)’ 


To the Fathers, RV. 10. 15. 
upahutah pitarah somydso hai nidhisu priyésu 
té &@ gamantu ta thé cruvanty ddhi bruvantu té ’vantv asman 


Cf. AV. 18. 3. 45: 
upahuta nah pitdrah som yaso barhisyésu nidhisu priyésu 
té &@ gamantu ta thé cruvantv ddhi bruvantu té *vantasman 
‘The fathers, who are worthy of the Soma, have been summoned 
to their own offerings upon the barhis. They shall come hither; 
here they shall hear, shall bless, and aid us.’ 


To Soma, VS. 6. 33: 
yat te soma divi jyotir ydt prthivyam ydd urav antdarikse 
téndsmai ydjamanadyort rayé krdhyddhi datré vocah 
‘What light, O Soma, thou hast in heaven, what on earth, what 
in the wide atmosphere, with that widely make wealth for this 
one sacrificing; mayest thou bless the giver.’ 


Secondly, the Hindu orator needed the blessing of Indra to 
overcome his opponents, AV. 2. 27. 7: 
tdsya pracam tvdmn jahi yo na indrabhidasati 
ddhi no brihi caktibhih practi mam iittararn krdhi 
‘Smite thou the debate of him that is hostile to us, O Indra. 
Bless us with ability, make me superior in the debate.’ 


It seems more logical to assume that the orator wants ability 
bestowed upon him than that the god should encourage him with 
an outside force, the god’s might. 

In the third place under non-warlike situations, we shall place 
a prayer for health. In the following stanza, the poet asks the 
Maruts to be blessed with bhesajam, RY. 8. 20. 26: 
vigvam pdgyanto bibhrtha taniisv a téna no ddhi vocata 
ksama radpo maruta dturasya na tiskartaé vihrutam pinah 
‘Seeing all (the bhesajam), bear it on your bodies. Therewith 
bless us. O Maruts, banish into the earth the disease of the 
sick man. For us replace the dislocated limb.’ 


In the fourth place, Death and other malevolent deities had 
to be conciliated. These passages are of special importance on 
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account of the naturally hostile character of the deities. We 
have already considered AV. 6. 13. 2, which we treated first in 
view of the importance of the passage in establishing the mean- 
ing of the words under consideration. 










We have a prayer to Death in AV. 8. 2. 8: 

asmdai mrtyo ddhi briihimam dayasvéd itd5 ’yam etu 

dristah sdrvangah sucrij jardsd gatadhdyana adtmand bhijam 
acnutam 

‘Bless him, O Death; pity him. May he from here arise; 

unharmed, perfect in his limbs, hearing well, -by old age a hun- 

dred years old, may he attain enjoyment with himself.’ 











We find charms addressed to malignant powers, as Bhava and 
Carva. One of these, AV. 4. 28. 7, has been treated above, p. 215. 











AV. 8. 2. 7: 
ddhi brithi ma rabhathah srjémdam tavdiva sant sdrvahaya ihastu 
bhavacarvdu mrddtam cdrma yachatam apasidhya duritan 
dhattam dyuh 

‘Bless thou (him); do not seize him; let him go. Though he 
be thy very own, let him abide here, having all his strength. O 
Bhava and Carva, be ye gracious; yield protection; driving 
away difficulty, bestow ye (long?) life.’ 













In AV. 11. 2. 20 we have a prayer to Rudra, especially as 
Bhava and Carva: 

ma no hinsir ddhi no brihi pari no vrndhi ma krudhah 

ma tvd yd simaramahi 






‘Do not harm us; bless us, spare us, do not be angry; let us 
not come into collision with thee.’ 







Another stanza addressed to Rudra is found in RV. 1. 114. 10: 





dré te goghnam utd piirusaghnam ksdyadvira sumndm asmé te 





astu 
mrla ca no ddhi ca briihi devadha ca nah ¢carma yacha dvibdr- 
hah 
‘Far away be thy killing of cattle and thy killing of men; may 
thy favor be with us, O ruler of heroes. Be gracious unto us 
and bless us, O God. Thou who art doubly strong, grant us 
protection.’ 
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Rudra, the malignant deity, is called the blesser in VS. 16. 5: 
ddhy avocad adhivakta prathamé daivyo bhisak 
Ghine ca sdrvin jambhdyant sdrvdg ca yadtudhanyd ’dharacih 

para suva 
‘The blesser, the first divine physician, blessed. Destroying 
them, frighten away both all the snakes and all the female 
demons.’ 


In AV. 3. 26. 1-6 homage is paid to malignant deities 
(snakes?) in the various quarters: 
yed ’syam stha pracyam digi hetayo nama devas tésam vo agnir 
isavah | té no mrdata té né ’dhi brita tébhyo vo namas 
tébhyo vah svaha (1) 
yed ’syam sthd diksindyam dicy dvisydvo nima devas tésam 
vah kama-isavah | té no ° (2) 
And so on, with other directions, in v. 3-6. 
‘Ye gods that are in the eastern quarter, missiles by name—of 
you there the arrows are fire. Be gracious to us, bless us. To 
you there homage, to you there hail!’ &e. 


In the fifth place under non-warlike situations, we shall con- 
sider blessing desired as protection from demons and from other 
injury (excluding war and disease). 

Agni, the demon-slayer, blesses his devotees, AV. 1. 16. 1: 
ye ’mavasyam5 ratrim uddsthur vrajdm atrinah 
agnis turiyo yatuha sé asmdbhyam ddhi bravat 
‘What devouring demons have arisen in troops on the night of 
the new moon—; the fourth Agni is the demon-slayer; he 
shall bless us.’ 


A blessing is invoked in AV. 6. 7. 2: 


yéna soma sahanty dsuran randhdyast nah 

ténd no ddhi vocata 

‘With what, O Soma, conquering one, thou makest the Asuras 
subject to us, with that bless us.’ 


The favor of the Adityas is desired in RV. 8. 67. 6: 
ydd vah crantaya sunvaté variitham dsti ydc chardth 
ténd no ddhi vocata 
‘What shattering defense you have for him who toils in pour- 
ing oblations, therewith bless us.’ 
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The suppliant prays for a blessing and help unto the Vi¢ve 
Devas, RV. 10. 63. 11: 
vicve yajatra ddhi vocatotdye trayadhvam no durévayd abhi- 

hritah 

satydya vo devahiitya huvema ernvaté deva dvase svastdye 
‘All you holy ones, bless us that we may have your help; pro- 
tect us from malignant injury. With effective invocation of 
the gods we would call upon you, O Gods, for help, for pros- 
perity (and find you) willing to listen.’ 


In a prayer for long life, the amulet of darbha is called a 
blessing, AV. 19. 32. 9: 
yo jayamanah prthivim ddrihad yé dstabhnad antériksam 
divam ca 
yam bibhratam nani pipma viveda sé no ’yémn darbhé dharuno' 
*dhivakah 
‘He that, being born, made firm the earth and propped the 
atmosphere and the heaven, whose wearer evil never finds, that 
darbha here is our supporter and blessing.’ 


Finally in VS. 15. 1 Agni is besought for a blessing: 


dgne jatin pranuda nah sapdtnan praty ajatan nuda jatavedah 

ddhi no briht sumana dhedanrs tava syima carmans trivdritha 
udbhau 

‘O Agni, drive away the men that are hostile to us; ward off, 

O Jatavedas, our unborn enemies. Bless us, thou well-disposed 

one; may we not be angry with thee, in thy sufficient shelter, 

which protects threefold.’ 


Now as regards the syntax of adhi\/bru and adhiv/vac, we 
find that they always govern the dative of the person blessed: 
Numerous examples occur in the passages quoted above. Latin 
benedicere, meaning ‘to bless,’ regularly governs the accusa- 
tive of the person, but it also takes the dative, e. g.: Plaut. 
Rud. 640, bene equidem tibi dico, qui te digna ut eveniat precer ; 
Vulg. Gen. 9. 1, benedixit . . . . deus Noe et filiis eius; Job 31. 
20, si non benedixerunt mihi latera eius. 

In our examples we have one instance of the dative of the 
thing to which the blessing leads, the dative of purpose: RV. 


*Read thus with Paippalada; see Whitney’s note ad loc. 
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10. 63. 11, atdye ‘unto aid.’ This is essentially equivalent in 
ultimate meaning, to the usual instrumental. 
In the following passages we have the instrumental of the 
thing. 
The suppliant prays to be blessed with: 

caktibhth, ‘with powers’ (in debate), AV. 2. 27. 7; 

ténd (= bhesajéna) ‘with that (remedy),’ RV. 8. 20. 26; 

ténd (—yéna soma... . dsuran randhdydast), ‘with that 
(power by which thou betrayest the demons),’ AV. 6. 7. 2; 

ténd (= vdrithena chardisd), ‘with that (sheltering defense) ,’ 
RV. 8. 67. 6; 

téna (patha), ‘with that (path which is easy and free from 
thorns)’ RV. 2. 27.6; [ef. RV. 8. 30. 3: mda nah pathah 
pitryan manavad ddhi dirdm niista pardvatah, ‘bless us, 
and do not lead us astray from the path of the fathers, of 
mankind (Manu?)’]; 

tébhir . . . pathtbhih . . . réksé ca no ddhi ca brihi deva 
(savitah), ‘with these paths of thine (ancient, free from 
dust, well-made) do thou protect and bless us,’ RY. 1. 35. 
11. Here we have a kind of zeugma; the meaning is ‘pro- 
tect us by means of the paths and bless us with them 
( = afford them to us, lead us upon them).’ 


We also find in three examples the locative of situation. All 
these instances refer to battle. 


The suppliant asks to be blessed in: 
prtandsu, ‘battles,’ AV. 4. 28. 7; 
tdtra — aja, ‘battle,’ RV. 7. 83. 2; 
dhanesu hitésu, ‘where (or when) wealth is at stake, i. e. in 
battle,’ RV. 8. 16. 5. 


From this examination of all the passages in the Rig- and 
Atharva-Veda that contain adhi\/vac and adhi\/ bri, we con- 
clude that the only meaning they have is ‘to bless.’ This view, 
indeed, is strengthened by the fact that in all the above quo- 
tations some deity or other is invoked. A blessing is the thing 
that is most frequently sought in all prayers. They universally 
govern the dative of the person blessed, and may be used with 
the instrumental of the thing or the locative of situation. 





The Eighth Campaign of Sargon.—By W. F. A.Bricut, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Several years ago the Louvre came into possession of a clay 
tablet some fifteen inches long by ten wide, containing 430 long 
lines in four columns. Fortunately, the text is in a very fair 
state of preservation. On examination it proved to be a descrip- 
tion of the eighth campaign of Sargon III (714 B. C.), against 
Armenia, couched in the form of a letter from the king to 
ASSar,' the head of the Assyrian pantheon. This unique docu- 
ment gives us an entirely new idea of the true character of 
Assyrian historiography, which was by no means limited to 
bare annals and enumerations. Aside from such purple spots 
as Sennacherib’s account of the battle of Xalile and sections 
of the Rassam Prism of Sardanapalus, the royal inscriptions 
were a literary wilderness. Our text, however, is written in 
a highly rhythmical style, interspersed with flashes of pure 
poetry, and striking descriptions of natural scenery, mountains, 
forests, glaciers, and cataracts. 

Here we have a product of the early years of the great lit- 
erary renascence which set in with the Sargonid dynasty. 
Young enthusiasm had not yet degenerated into scholasticism, 
such as we find under Esarhaddon and ASsSairbanipal. We would 
expect to find reminiscences of the great literary masterpieces 
at a time when they were being freshly cultivated. Nor are we 
mistaken; for instance, lines 16, 19 (NE. 9. 39 f.), 52, 193, 
are adorned with spoil from the GilgameS-epos, which may well 
be called the Assyrian national epic. 





* Delitzsch has probably gone too far in attempting to make a distine- 
tion between the orthography of the city and the god. The writing Aésésir 
for the divine name is found in the earliest period (see Holma, OLZ. 15. 
446). AsSir is the patron of his city ASSfir. At an early date he was 
identified with the god ASir (form like 333. for *kabid), consort of 
ASirat, who was introduced into the north by the Amorites (under Ilu- 
summa’), toward the close of the third millennium. The distinctive 
features of ASir survived to the end of the empire in Amaru, consort of 
ASirat — Bélit-céri, and chariot-driver of ASSir. The writing Aséar for the 
latter is very possibly due to contamination with A&Sir. 
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Of first-rate importance is the archaeological information 
strewed thru the inscription. The account of Armenian horse- 
breeding does not suffer by comparison with classical statements 
in regard to Iranian methods. To our sorrow, however, the 
invaluable account of Rusas’ extensive reclamation projects and 
(apparently) attempts at agrarian reform is badly mutilated. 
Curiously enough, the Assyrian, who condemns Rusas’ arro- 
gance so severely, is willing to describe at length the statesman- 
like achievements of the Chaldian. Nor does he lessen our 
respect for Rusas by the disdainful tone in “hich he quotes the 
epigraph on a statue representing the king in nis chariot: ‘With 
my two horses and my charioteer I conquered the kingdom of 
Ararat.’ 

The text has been treated in a masterly manner by the dis- 
tinguished French Assyriologist, Francois Thureau-Dangin. 
His excellent treatment (Une relation de la huitiéme campagne 
de Sargon, Paris, 1912) has been supplemented by his reviewers: 
Bezold (ZA. 28. 400-406), Langdon (PSBA. 36. 24-34), Pinches 
(JRAS. 1913. 581-612), and Ungnad (ZDMG. 67. 175-177). I 
wish to give briefly the results of my gleanings, with a few 
philological notes on difficult passages and unusual words. 

Line 9. Langdon is probably correct (RA. 12. 79, n. 11) in 
combining gartéamu with 0d and by3, tho ays had better 


be left out of consideration. The word may have meant orig- 
inally ‘the eutter,’ ‘slanderer’ (cf. garcé akdlu, ete.). 

Line 21. Langdon observes (in his review) that Th.-D.’s cor- 
rection of rududi to iqdudti is unnecessary. Moreover, we 
should expect a permansive here. Th.-D. would read the close 
of the line ana itaplussa (text ni) tna iné Sitpurat puluctu, 
which Ungnad corrects to ana itaplus nitil iné sitpurat puluctu, 
which might mean ‘in beholding the glance of the eyes fear is 
sent forth’—incomprehensible. Moreover, the infinitive is left 
without an object. 

Line 23. Ungnad’s reading sadél karst (‘expanding of the 
mind’) in place of séri karsi, ‘le souffle intérieur,’ is unques- 
tionably right. 

Line 50. The words *”¢r udré ilitti matigunu (Media) furnish 
additional proof that udru is ‘Bactrian camel,’ the Avestan 
ustra, from which udru (for *usdru) is derived. 
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Line 54. The passage ana kunni Sarriitisu ipqida (rythmical 
accent) nardésu must be rendered ‘for the maintenance of his 
sovereignty he set up his stele.’ The verb, paqdédu, here exhibits 
the same nuance of meaning as the Hebrew D’¥’ in such a pas- 
sage as FID3D ND WRN ANN [INT (Gen. 28. 22). Pagddu 
ana, appoint over, is employed precisely like DY D'tt’; ef. also 
Gen. 27. 37, 7? YSY WN VIII. After giving Sargon 
valuable gifts, together with his eldest son, to be trained under 
Assyrian auspices, Ullusunu set up his stele to symbolize the 
permanence of his dynasty and his own position as viceroy of 
the Assyrian, perhaps portraying himself as Bél-axxé-eriba does 
on the so-called Merodach-Baladan stone. Royal stelae fre- 
quently received divine honors. 

Line 90. The verb kummurw is used here in its proper sense, 
‘heap up,’ whence we have karmu, ‘ruin.’ In 1. 183 kamru = 
karmu. Cf. also 101, kitmuru-ma = ‘heaped up.’ The original 
meaning of the stem is ‘pour out’ (see Haupt, AJSL. 32. 64 
ff.), hence ‘heap up’ (like Sapdku), ‘overwhelm’ (kamdéru 
also = ‘cover, overpower with a net’). 

Line 111. Th.-D. now (RA. 11. 86 f.) renders Sutélup ananti 
as ‘joining battle,’ instead of ‘multiplication des (préparatifs) 
guerriers.’ He still, however, maintains the existence of a verb 
elépu, ‘pousser, croitre.’ I am inclined to think that all sup- 
posed occurrences of this stem really belong to elépu (or alépu) 
‘bind’ (whence ttlupu, alpu, elippu, ete.), and elébu, ‘be fruitful, 
flourishing.’ Elébu may possibly be combined with Vis (297. 
‘milk’; ef. WIT) 39M Ast {W), in view of the fact that dus- 
supu (dispu = W3") and fuzrudu are used in the same meta- 
phorical sense as ullubu. This comparison must, nevertheless, 
be considered as problematical. At all events, sutélupu = Suté- 
‘ulu (stem SNN and not NW’. as Th.-D. seems to think), and 
bullulu, clearly means ‘bind.’ Accordingly, we may perhaps 
render AO. 4135, Rev. 5-6: Sar-ur-ra an-ta lugal-bi-ir ugu-bi su- 
ba-an-si-ib-ri-ri = Sarur elis ana bélisu elisu qatisu usteté’il, as 
‘Sarur clasped his hands (!) above (his head) before his lord (in 
admiration of his prowess).’ 

Line 117. The close of this line seems to have baffled the inge- 
nuity of scholars, owing to the fact that the scribe has mis- 
written 3 for pi. We must read bél Asstir dandénu Sa ima 
uzzat tégimtisu rabiti malké sa kissati étini-ma ustapila léndati, 
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‘The mighty lord of ASSair, who by the glowing of his great 
wrath dazes the princes of the world and strikes them with 
terror.’ Langdon (PSBA. 36. 27) understood étinti, which he 
compared with e-te-ni (Kudurru Melisipak, 5. 8), from end, 
‘change.’ However, this meaning does not seem to be particu- 
larly appropriate in our passage, where ent seems, rather, to 
correspond to Jani (téma),HW», “a\s. ‘be insane, silly,’ ete. 
As ent is usually transitive, we may translate it by wisi , daze, 


deprive of reason.’ 

Ustapila must be derived, of course, from Supélu, synonym of 
ent. For the reflexive cf. SBH. 5. 17, Ellil sa cit pisu la us-te- 
pil-lum, ‘Ellil, the word of whose mouth is not altered’ (here 
passive). Cf. also the cases cited AG.* 304, HW. 514b. For the 


meaning of supélu landti (on the etymology of lanu = 5,3 


‘color,’ "9, ‘spend the night,’ i. e. ‘be enclosed’—cf. Latin 
complectio—see Haupt, BA. 10. 2), ef. Dan. 5. 9, PIw AVN 
w719y. from terror. The Aramaic idiom is paralleled still more 
closely in 1. 128, ikkira zimuSin, ‘their color was altered (from 
excessive fatigue)’; ef. also Job 14. 20, 935 73WD. In Myhr- 
man’s Labartu, p. 18, l. 3, we have zimi turraqi bunnané tuspéli, 
‘thou dost make the complexion sallow (of a pregnant woman), 
and dost alter the bodily form.’ Since ent probably meant 
primarily (like 73) ‘suppress,’ it is quite possible that supélu 
is a causative of bélu, ‘to master, overrule.’ Supélu may also 
be an Akkadian modification of Sum. Su-bal, ‘alter.’ 

Line 121. Th.-D.’s reading mésar is decidedly preferable to 
Ungnad’s Sipti. 

Line 126. The form i-mis-3% is extremely hard to explain; 
Th.-D.’s conjectural rendering, ‘s’enfuient,’ is unlikely, because 
we should in this case expect scriptio plena with the relative. 
Nor can it be derived from amdésu, as Langdon suggests. I am 
inclined to read the line, kakkéSu ezziti Sa ina acisunu istu 
cit Samsi adi eréb Samsi li-magiré iligqat[ti]idi’a umé’er-ma, 
‘his raging weapons, which, as they issue forth from the east 
to the west, annihilate the rebellious, to my side he entrusted.’ 

Line 135. In connection with kidu, ‘field,’ I wish to point 
out that kida@nu, ‘outside’ (see Meissner, MVAG. 18. 2, 51 ff.), 
a form like Saplénu, elénu, fY¥M. IDK. etc., shows a develop- 
ment precisely like ND. ‘field,’ ‘outdoors.’ Its antonym, 
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bitanu, is naturally to be compared to FD. Kidu may stand 


for *kiddu (ef. ciru = hus, ete.) ; at all events it is probably 






connected with Qgsdf and its synonym §j3S. The Lisdn, 


4. 381, gives a number of elucidations of kadid: e. g. 
walkadidu ‘l’ardu ‘’lmakdidatu bilhawdfiri. After some 
ground has been well trodden by the hoofs of animals, 
nothing will grow on it. As a further illustration we are 
told: walkadidu ma gdluza mina ’l’ardi (=eqil namragi) 
waqala ’Abu ‘Ubaid alkadidu mina ’l’ardi ‘lbatnu ’lwasi‘u 
xzuliga xalgqa ’l’audiati ’au ’ausa‘a minha. This wide depres- 
sion, shaped like an arroyo, or wider than it, would seem 
to describe a sink, which is, of course, arid. Kadid in the sense 
alturabu *lInd‘imu fa’idé wuti’a tara gubéruhu is privative, ‘the 
dust which is worn off by much trampling.’ While these mean- 
ings are all specialized, we are safe in concluding that kidu 
meant primarily ‘rough, waste land,’ hence ‘open, unculti- 
vated land,’ in general. 

Line 147. The similarity between this line and Jos. 10. 11a, 
is most striking. Here we assist at the very birth of a miracle. 
A hailstorm occurred soon after the battle; with a touch of 
poetic hyperbole, this might in each case be interpreted as a 
special interpretation of Adad, or conversely JHWH. lla 
sounds like a contemporary description; 11b, however, intro- 
duces us into the realm of legendary embellishment. 

Line 172. So far as I know, the word litku (litiksun), which 
Th.-D. renders conjecturally by ‘troupe,’ is found only in this 
passage. The context agrees with this translation very well; 
moreover, it seems to be supported by philological considerations. 
There was unquestionably a stem latdku = nataku, ‘pour,’ in 
Assyrian, corresponding to the qn? of Zinjirli (cf. Nodldeke, 
ZDMG. 47. 98). Haupt has pointed out that 10? (Hos. 3. 2), 
a measure of capacity, must have been originally a liquid meas- 
ure qn = 43 ef. pio =DIY, ete.). In a vocabulary pub- 
lished by Weidner (see RA. 11. 126), we have litiktu, syn. of 
zummu, tho the word seems to puzzle Weidner. Xummu is 
explained as maltté cixru, ‘small drinking-cup’ (HW. 695b). 
Litku, ‘troop, squadron,’ seems, therefore, to present a develop- 
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ment like x.., ‘troop,’ from Vo, ‘pour’ (cf. Ac Luszo. ‘lead a 
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band against’). Similarly, yell, ‘pour out,’ also means 
‘walk in procession’ (ef. German wallen). To the same stem 
belongs unquestionably maltaktu, mastaktu (HW. 696a), ‘cast- 
ing’ (molten metal, as the ideogram GIS-LU-LU also indicates). 
The 1 is more original than the §, as in manzaltu, manzastu 
(J; ; see Clay in OLZ. 18). The same phenomenon is found 


in such Assyrian (in its local sense) forms as iségi = istéqgi = 
iltégi. The opposite process is secondary; 1 became primarily 
§, just as r became § before dentals (martuku = mastuku, ete.). 
It is not impossible that mastaku was originally the room in 
which the wine-jars were kept (cf. German Schenke), hence 
‘store-room’ (ef. nnn): ‘room.’ 

Line 173. pitzxallu (lit. ‘opening of the crotch’) is an expres- 
sion like pit-puridu. This explanation, proposed by Th.-D., 
seems to exclude the very plausible comparisons made with 
puxrdlu, ‘male’ (also ‘stallion’), and Ar. fahl, ‘stallion.’ 

Line 175. As Ungnad observes, we must read ikrubu instead 
of igrubu. The chiefs of Rusas’ defeated army, fleeing before 
Sargon, came to the troops in the garrisons, who had given 
way to their fear and lay groveling on the ground. Stooping 
over them, the heralds of defeat related the story of the disas- 
trous rout, which so affected them that they fainted away 
(iksidi mititis). This, of course, is only a stereotyped motif 
of the Assyrian historiographers. 

Line 209. The word sarzru is clearly connected with ,l\*,. 


‘good ground,’ and means ‘productive, meadow land,’ not barren, 
or alkaline. 

Line 223. Nearly two-thirds of this line is wanting. What 
remains may be read [ndddti] qarané ¢a’nd-ma kima tiq samé 
inadqad, ‘the skins, which were filled with wine, dripped like 
the downpour of heaven.’ No doubt they had been slashed open 
by the Assyrian soldiers, d la Don Quixote. Ndqu means ordi- 
narily ‘weep,’ but the ideas ‘weep, drip, leak,’ are very closely 


allied (ef. ght s ‘weep,’ and Lx, ‘drip.’ (ss ‘clarify 
grease,’ naturally means ‘drip (grease)’; grease is clarified by 
straining it over a slow fire. Nagi, ‘pour out, spill;’ is ulti- 
mately to be connected with ndqu. 

Line 228. Th.-D. renders ana mu8si teciti la éziba Subultu, 
‘pour réparer la ruine je ne laissai pas un épi.’ Masi, however, 
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means ‘be dark’ (see Weidner BA. 9. 1. 82, n. 1, and esp. RA. 11. 
127, mi-Sal[!] = Sumsti, ‘darken’; Weidner thinks NJ = 
namaru and masi is an example of antiphrasis), ‘cover’ (cf. 
lhe — etv). Accordingly, we may render the passage ‘to 
cover the ruin I did not leave a stalk.’ 

Line 253. Ungnad is undoubtedly correct in reading A-KAD 
= milu, ‘flood,’ instead of arib, ‘locust.’ 

Line 270. Here we have a veritable crux interpretum, upon 
which I am unable to throw any light. 

Line 343. Ungnad’s reading galtu, for Th.-D.’s rabitu, is 
again obviously correct. 

Line 362. Much to my surprise, I have been unable to find 
anyone who has combined kiuru, ‘basin,’ with i°3- Doubtless 
there are others in the same perplexity. The word is probably 
Sumerian, with no kinship to"). At all events the AWM) WS 
(2 Chr. 6. 13), 5 eubits x 5 x 3, upon which Solomon knelt at 
the dedication of the temple, is clearly Sum. ki-uir, or ki-ir 
(SG1. 49) = durussu (syn. of du), and nérib erciti, ‘entrance 
to Hades.’ Cf. Langdon Bab. Liturgies, p. 138, whose state- 
ments, however, must be taken with caution. Durussu does not 
mean ‘dwelling.’ While I do not care to venture upon such 
a treacherous surface at present, perhaps some other scholar, 
gifted with a keener vision, may be able to show the way. 








